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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS ! 





THE U. 8 CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH, 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 
E¥" «Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
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fj 
rhe Liberator. 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS. 
Lonvon, June, 1849. 
. 3 eived the Liberator of May 29th, 
. » that you remark upon my advertance 
» of non-resistance. It would be use- 
s distance of time as must, from our 
. ,  pecessarily elapse in any discussion 
* enter upon the argument with the 
; ion between the statement, the 
reply, and the rejoinder, could be kept in 
I therefore abstain from going into the 
Tam with you in the end you seek. My 
mode, and not ir principle, I do 
w the Italians, or any offer State under the 
7 overnment of Austria, which has al- 
eo by the duageons of Spielberg and 
- are to emancipate themselves 
» unresistingly off to those dungeons. It 
. ie : I acquiesce in the principle 
but I add, ‘if possible.’ Of what 
t pa -eason with those who walk you off toa 
I desire the end you seek ; but as a power 
it is, 1 think, incumbent 
yplication of that pow- 


that the connect 


the 


the 
th 


n enfor ed 


ular Bastiles, 


ficulty of me 


1 violence, 


is given to man, 


think of the best aj 
In the given case, it seems to 


ito 


nd sought. 


st the mode taken by those who are resisting 
ngs on the European continent, 1s the best. 
serve, in conclusion, that there is no ob- 


I think, to the use of physical power in itself ; 


tion lies to the purpose for which it is 


, amore general topic. Of what use have 


existing European governments hitherto been? 
appear to me to have been suppressive rather 
pt motive of the moral and intellectual growth 
yle ; and so it must be with every govern- 
ch does not spring from the people, and so 


to the average mind of the age and 


t whi 
power 
try. Irresponsible power is in its nature cor- 
witness the character of your slaveholders ; 

it is frequently returned to the people, 80 

t an abiding sense of responsibility is preserved in 
f the holders, it will continue to be so. 


ng at the great social evil of slavery which was 


¥ st you Americans when you emancipated 
selves from Kingeraft, or rather from our Aris- 
y, it is impossible not to see that you have made 


ter progress there towards its emancipation in 
fifteen to twenty years, since the work was ta- 
1 hand by you personally and perseveringly, 
yuld or would have been made in a century, un- 
ynarchieal rule. There is this evident difference 
the progress of that great purpose—the abolition of 
pro-slavery spirit—under your institutions, than 
there has been in the progress of liberty under monar- 
vy in Europe ; that you have to struggle against mere 
ince and the barbarism of selfishness which flows 

t, and against the difficulties arising from a 

sc population; but you have the advantage and 
iragement of knowing, that as fast as you can 

ute and dispel the ignorance, you remove the 
e—for your institutions follow most closely the 
enlightenment of the people. Not so in Europe; ev- 
nstitution there, or nearly so, is suppressive of 
gress; the spirit of the government in relation to 
rogress is suppressive. The possessors of power 
frown down and check and discourage in every direc- 
We in England have a state-paid clergy, with 

of the kingdom to help them to twist the 

nds of the up-growing; and on the European con- 
it, and under the kings and institutions which 
now toppling, a passport toa liberal country could 


} 


lly be obtained for any youth between the ages of 


rteen and twenty-one. A friend of ours, an Ital- 
an, was desirous of travelling, when a youth. Appli- 
uon was made to the proper authorities of the town 
which he resided, but he had been thoughtful in 

* youth, and had not joined in the usual modes of 
ipying time provided by the Government for oc- 
ying the people, and preventing them from think- 

1 ‘science of society, and the objects and 
The employees waited upon his 
to ask how it was he did not join and partake 

the general modes of oceupying his time ; and when 
rt was applied for, a series of inquiries were 

red upon, as to where he wished to travel, as to 
wished to travel; whether a passport to Vi- 
ther suggested capital, would not do as well 

r England, or those he wished to go to; and 

swer given was, that his application would be 
And thus he was kept, and his parents, 
ispense for several years, and has since been 
nd harassed all over Europe; but has by his 


‘rgely contributed to stir up the minds of the Ital- 
‘perception of the value of liberty,and the sci- 
‘society, its ends and its just objects. He has 
f the valuable few who have subverted the 


» that the many were made for the few. In 

ca, you have to struggle against mobs, impul- 
ess, ignorance, and priesteraft. In Europe, pro- 
to make head against a cold, steady, con- 

e ‘, iron and leaden despotism, directed against 
y and mind, when the soul has dared to 


itself, 
“Le difference in progress between you and us, as 
time, iS great. Considering the immense 
ver which your people are scattered, your pro- 
*S against slavery has been wonderful. When you 
tirs bbed, threatened and imprisoned, you 
iad you been asked the question, have ex- 

om 


= iake so great a progress against so great 
* Powerful a selfishness in so short a time. Had 
en in Europe, and placed in the dungeons of 
. ere, you would not have found your way out 
_ te; or if you had, it would have been after 
, ‘wenty years’ incarceration, and the effectual 
“ruction of your bodily, if not of your mental 
a ~~) There is great cause for thankfulness in that 
_ Europeans are thus oppressed and distressed by 
“ “ings and bad governments, the United States are 
2 “n to them as a city of refuge. The result must and 
7 be greatly useful to man, after you and I, and 
— is of others, who are exerting themselves in 
‘ cmt of progress, have passed from this stage of 
‘eing. Ido not know a more encouraging hope 
ea “ve and useful, than the knowledge that the 
“ts of their works shall live after them, and that in 
ate of restored consciousness, they may be 
_ %0 trace them. Yours, if you continue faithful 
. the end, will be a glorious retrospect. 
pon reviewing the rise and progress of the aboli- 
: . question in America, I know no man, either in 
“Urope or America, better entitled than you are to 


1 be 






4 future st 


a0le 


feel that you have largely contributed to leave the 
world better than you found it; and while you con- 
tinue to receive the hostility of the slaveholders, I 
shall feel that you are safe from backsliding, and that 
you are entitled to the second part of your well-known 
motto, that ‘ your countrymen are all mankind.’ 

Adieu, dear friend! ‘May Time touch you gently.’ 
The same wish to Henry C. Wright. 

EDWARD SEARCH. 
EXTRACTS PROM THE LATE SPEECH OP 
HON. THOMAS H. BENTON. 


With respect fo the expediency of the act, there 
is no necessity for it, and there are ial reasons 
why it should not be passed. California and New 
Mexico are now free from slavery, both by law and 
by fact, and will for ever remain free from it, both 
by law and in fact. As a general proposition, unne- 
cessary laws ought not to be passed; but vf it is 
passed, it is an emply provision, having no practical 
effect whatever. ‘To make an issue against it between 
the North and South is unwise, for it is an issue 
about nothing, and on the part of the South, an issue 
made for defeat ; for Delaware has instructed for it, 
and that insures a majority in the Senate for the 
Proviso, there being already a large majority in the 
House of Representatives instructed for it. 

But there is a stronger reason to calm forbearance. 
This Proviso is the last card in Calhoun’s hand! his 
Jast stake in the slippery game which he has been 
playing. Take that last ecard from him, and his 
game is up. ° 3 ” 3h 
~ I was politically born out of a slave agitation— 
out of the Missouri restriction controversy—and 
have acted an open part on it from the time it 
began to the present day. My writings had some 
influence on the formation of the Constitution in this 
State. They were pretty well known then, though 
forgotten now. They contributed TO KEEP OFF RE- 
sTRICTION, and to insert the clause in the Constitu- 
tion FOR THE SANCTION OF SLAVERY. I urged the 
putting it in the Constitution, for the express pur- 
pose of giving security to property, and preventing 
agitation. I wanted peace from the question at 
home, and contributed to provide for it, by contrib- 
uting to put that clause in the Constitution; and 
now it is hard that we should have an agitation im- 
ported, or transported upon us, to harass us about 
slavery, when we have taken such care to keep out 
agitation. My votes in Congress have been consist- 
ent with my conduct at honme—NON-INTERFER- 
ENCE—NO AGITATION—SECURITY TO 
PROPERTY—AND TRANQUILITY TO THE 
PEOPLE. In thirty years, I have not given a vote 
that has been complained of. I have voted thirty 
years, avoided all extremes, and given satisfaction. 
|'The old generation, and the generation that has been 
born during that time, ought to consider this, so far 
las to let it stand as the evidence of my opinions. 
| But, it wis not do. Finding nothing in the past to 


jay some peopie mist 70 into futurity, to see 





if any thing can be found there! ana even into my 
bosom, to see if any thing is hid there which can be 
condemned. Very good; they shall know my 
opinions. And first, they may see them in my pub- 
| lic acts—in my proposals for the admission of Tex- 
as, five years ago, m which I proposed to limit the 
western extension of slavery by a longitudinal line, 
I believe the 100dth degree of west longitude—next in 
my votes on the Oregon bill, in which I opposed the 
| introduction of slavery there—and again in my let- 
| ter to the people of Oregon, in which I declared my- 
iself to be no propagandist of slavery. These were 
public acts. But you want public declarations of 
my personal sentiments; very good, you shall have 
j them. My personal sentiments, then, are against 
| the institution of slavery, and against its introduc- 
tion into places in which it does not exist. If there 
was no slavery in Missouri to-day, I should oppose 
its coming in; if there was none in the United 
States, I should oppose its coming into the United 
States; as there is none in New Mexico or Califor- 
nia, Jam against sending it to those territories, and 
could not vote for such a measure—a declaration 
which costs me but little, the whole dispute now being 
about the abstract right of carrying slaves there, 
without the evercise of the right. No one asks for a 
law for the exercise of the right, and cannot ask it 
in the face of the dogma which denies the power to 
grant it. States do as they please. These are my 
principles, and they reduce the difference between 
Mr. Calhoun and myself to the difference between 
refusing and not asking. 

If any one wishes to know still more about my 
principles on slavery, I will give him a reference. 
He may find them in Tucker’s edition of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, (appendix to the second volume,) 
where I imbibed them fourty-four years ago, when 
a student at law, and have held fast to them ever 
| since—all but the remedy; and the difficulty of that 
is one of the evils itself of slavery, and one of the 
arguments against one set of people putting it upon 
another, and a distant set of people, and especially 
while they are lifting up their imploring hands against 





t. 

To finish this personal exposition, I have to say, 
|that me profession and conduct—no unusual thing 
| with frail humanity—do notagree. I was born to the 
| inheritance of slaves, and have never been without 
jthem. I have bought some, but only on their own 
| entreaty, and to save them from execution sales ; I 
have sold some, but only for misconduct. I have 
had two taken from me by the abolitionists, and never 
inquired after them, and liberated a third, who would 
not go with them. I have slaves now in Kentucky, 
who were elevated to the dignity of real estate by 
being moved from Missours to mceneky, and will 
have to descend next fall to the low degree of chat- 
tel interest, in spite of the laws of Kentucky, when | 
shal] remove them back to Missouri. And I have 
slaves in Washington city—perhaps the only mem- 
ber of Congress who has any there—and I am not 
the least afraid that Congress will pass any law to 
affect this property either there or uere. 

I HAV ADE NO SLAVE SPEECHES IN 
CONGRESS, AND DO NOT MEAN TO MAKE 
THEM. Property is timid; and slave property 
above all. Jt is not right to disturb the quietude of 
the owner—to harass him with groundless appre- 
hensions. It is @ private wrong to disturb a single 
individual, by making him believe, untruly, that This 
property is insecure. It becomes a public evil to 
disturb a whole community. It creates a general 
uneasiness, generates animosities, deranges business, 
and often leads to hasty and improvident legislation. 
I have seen no danger to the slave property of any 
State in this Union by the action of Congress, and 
cannot contribute to alarm the country by en- 
gaging in discussions which assert or imply dan- 


- 


r. 
But I have a still higher reason for not engaging 
in these discussions. We are a Republic—the head 
of that form of government—and owe a great exam- 
ple to a struggling and agonized world. All the 
American states of Spanish origin, in spite of the 
difference of religion, language, manners, customs, 
have imitated our example ; Europe is now attempt- 
ing to imitate it. 
iberty is now struggling in ancient empires, and 
her votaries are looking to us for the exemplification 
of the blessing of which she is in search, and for 
an argument in favor of her efforts. What do they 
see? wrangling and strife, and bitter denunciations, 
and threats of separation. They see a quarrel about 
SLAVERY! to them a strange and incomprehen- 


sible cause of quarrel. They see slavery and disu- 
nion coupled in one eternal wrangle. see us 
almost in a state of disorgani i ion par- 


—insult, violence, outrage, on the floors of Congress 
—disunion threatened. Their hearts are chilled at 
this sad spectacle; their enemies rejoice at it; and 
by every mail ship that Jeaves our shores, the repre- 
sentatives of the crowned heads of Europe send forth 
the records of our debates, to encourage the ene- 
mies, and to confound the friends of freedom. 

Fran parts of Italy—even the Papal States ; 
all parts of Germany—even the old and gloomy 
Empire of Austria—all are struggling for fiberty, 
and turning anxious looks to us for aid and succor, 
not by arms, for that they know to be i ible, but. 
for the moral-aid of a grand example. ey look in 
vain. Our example is against them ; and if the pres- 
ent struggle for liberty shall again miscarry in Eu- 
rope, we may take to ourselves a large share of the 
blame. Once called the model Republic by our 
friends, we-are now so called in derision by 
our ayes ae the slavery pen A alee 
sions quoted as 's of the impracticable form o 

‘overnment hil ot ane ado, I CANNOT 
Ba ng cu SUCH DISCUSSIONS, wae 
any thing to depress the struggling cause © - 
dom throughout Europe. Nor cal disparage the 
work, or abuse the gift of our ancestors. Never 
has there appeared on earth a body of men who left 
a richer inheritance or a nobler exaimple to their 
posterity. Wisdom, modesty, decorum, forbearance, 
dignity, moderation, pervaded all their works, and 
characterized all their conduct. They conducted a 
revolution with the order of an old established gov- 
ernment; they founded a new government with 
the wisdom of sages; they administered it in their 
day with temperance and judgment. They left us 
the admiration and the envy of the friends of free- 
dom throughout the world. And are we, their poster- 
ity in the second generation, to spoil this rich inherit- 
ance—aiar this noble work—discredit this great ex- 
ample—and throw the weight of the Republic against 
the friends of republicanism in their deadly strug- 
gle? I cannot do it. Taught to admire the found- 
ers of our government in my early youth, I rever- 
ence them now; taught to value their work then, I 
worship itnow. 4 SENATOR FOR THIRTY 
YEARS, | CANNOT DEGRADE THE SEN- 
ATE, BY ENGAGING IN SLAVERY AND 
DISUNION DISCUSSIONS. SILENCE SUCH 
DEBATES IS MY PRAYER; AND IF THAT 
CANNOT BE DONE, I SILENCE MYSELF. 





From the Cleveland True Democrat. 
MR. BENTON’S POSITION. 


We give on third page another extract from Mr. 
Benton’s great speech, and ask for it an attentive 
perusal, 

The reader will perceive that the Missouri Sena- 
tor, while striking Herculean blows at pro-slavery 
ultraism in all its forms, refuses to put himself on 
the Buffalo platform, confesses himself to be a qui- 
etist, anda defender of the right of man holding 
property in man. ‘There is no use glossing over any 
of his views, to give him greater popularity in the 
free States, on the one ae or of exaggerating his 
anti-slavery action, on the other, to strengthen or 
weaken his influence at the South. Nor is there 
any motive to mistake or misstate his true position. 
And what is that? We can give our understand- 
ing of it, and what we suppose to be the correct 
view. 

Mr. Benton will do all he can against slavery in 
the slave States, provided he can retain, with such 
action, his power. 

There are two classes of public actors in the 
South,—the propagandists of slavery, and those who 
hold to the doctrine of non-interference. The first 
includes the violent and active perpetualists. The 
second embraces quietists, believers in man’s right 
to hold property in man, and emancipationists of 
every degree. ‘The first hate Mr. Benton, and will 
make war upon him with a furious vigor. The sec- 
ond will rally in his defence—not that all of that 
class are satisfied—but that his is the only course, 
which, seemingly, promises to attain the end which 
each thinks the best. 

As we regard the matter, it would have been far 
nobler in the Senator, and far better tor the South, 
as well as for the Union, if he had struck his blow 
for emancipation, and rallied round him at once an 
earnest, honest emancipation party on slave soil. 
But brave as he is, he had not courage enough for 
that! Great as is the work he has done and 1s do- 
ing, he has not virtue enough to take this true 
ground! He scowls upon the master-builders of the 
anti-slavery cause—proclaims himself an owner of 
slaves—the only member of Congress who owns 
them at the capital—and denounces or decries all 
who would lessen the value or jeopard the security 
of chattel property; avows it to be a private wrong, 
and a public abuse, to distress an individual or dis- 
turb a State on the question ; boasts that he has not 
done it, nay, that he secured the slave provision in 
the Missouri Constitution, and calls upon the coun- 
try, for the sake of Europe, and for the freemen 
struggling there, not to agitate this question, if they 
would have ours called or considered the Model Re- 
public; and declares, as he reverences the founders 
of our Republic, and worships their work, the Union 
and the Constitution, that he will not disgrace the 
Senate, or himself, by engaging in slavery or dis- 
union discussions. 

All this is palpably unjust and ridiculously erro- 
neous, as it strikes us, and should not go uncorrected 
by any lover of the freemen of the past, or any strug- 
gler for freedom in the present. 

The world owes all it is and has, to virtuous agi- 
tation, and he who is not blind will see, that what- 
ever of positive principle exists among us, as regards 
freedom, springs wholly from this cause. Ten years 
sen and it was worth a man’s social vosition. al- 
most, to speak out against slavery in the free States! 
Ten years ago, and the press of the whole land, 
with but few exceptions, dared not discuss the sub- 
ject! Fifteen years ago, and it was thought treason, 
or denounced as fanaticism, in any member of Con- 
gress to assert and defend the right of petition. 
Yet, now, all parties enjoy and act out these rights, 
and no party could live in the free States that would 
resist them. Who should scowl], then, upon the men 
who have produced this mighty change? Who de- 
cry or denounce the means wiich have brought it 
about? Be he who he may, he wrestles against the 
only spirit which has given, or can give, vigor to our 
manhood, or vitality to our Union. 

The South, too, owes whatever of anti-slavery feel- 
ing it has mainly to this very agitation. This is 
denied often in the free States, oftener in the slave ; 
but the fact is so, and we have yet to meet the first 
liberal-minded slaveholder, perpetnalist or not, who 
has not acknowledged it frankly. How can it be 
otherwise? The South lay in deep sleep; by habit, 
education and interest, she was taught to believe 
slavery was right; by success, she was early induc- 
ed to strengthen that institution; it was held every 
where a ‘private wrong’ to disturb, and a ‘ public 
abuse’ to break up this sleep, or a ‘personal dis- 
grace’ to attempt it. The first blast was rude, be 
cause only such a blast would rouse slumberer o 
on-looker. It was followed by blows ruder still 
because the whole of society needed them, as grai' 
does the flail, to uncase its selfishness and free it 
spirit. And where are we now? What now is th 
prospect, even as regards the South? Why, eman 
cipation is boldly discussed at the Capitol of the na 
tion; in be ree in Maryland, in Kentucky, » 


Missouri, in ‘ennessee and West North Caro 
lina! ‘Tell us, then, that the anti-slavery agitatio 
isa wrong, a public a personal 


private dis 

e! Talk to us about the injury it has don 
orth or South! That man is beside himself, an 
mad, who, in the face of these facts, holds such . 








territories left without government 


view! It is false in all and every particnlar, 


REPORT TO THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
OP CONNECTICUT, 
ON THE CONNECTION OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCHES WITH SLAVERY. 

To the General Association of Connecticut, to be 
convened at Salisbury on the third Tuesday in June, 
1849, the committee appointed by the General Asso- 
ciation at Hartford in June, 1848, ‘to collect facts 
and make inquiries respecting the discipline exer- 
cised by certain ecclesiastical bodies in correspond- 
rence with us in regard to the sin of Slavery, and Re- 
port to the next General Association, beg leave re- 
spectfully to state, that they have attended to the du- 
ties assigned them, and to present the following 


REPORT. 

_Theonly bodies in correspondence with this Asso- 
ciation that extend over the Southern portion of our 
country, or are known to be connected with slavery, 
are the two branches of the Presbyterian Church. To 
these, therefore, exclusive reference will be had in 
the observations which we now submit. 

The language of the vote directing this inquiry 
clearly imports that, in one or both of these commu- 
nions, there is asin of a certain kind which ought to 
be the subject of church discipline. But the vote af- 
firms that the Association ‘is in the dark’ as to the 
degree of fidelity with which such discipline is ex- 
ercised. And itis for the purpose of removing this 
darkness that the committee are instructed to collect 
facts and make inquiries. It would haye relieved 
the Committee somewhat, had the Association point- 
ec out more clearly the particular sorts of sin which 
are supposed to be countenanced by a neglectjof dis- 
cipline in the churches under the superintendence 
of these bodies. The only description given in the vote 
itself is ‘ the sin of Slavery’ This might be under- 
stood as implying that there is sin, which can be made 
the subject of church discipline in the mere existence 
of the relation between a slave and his master; and 
that the slaveholder ought to be censured by the 
church simply for the possession of the power which 
the law gives him over a fellow man, apart from the 
exercise of that power in specific acts of wrong do- 
ing. Although the words of the resolution seem to 
favor such a construction, the committee cannot al- 
low themselves to believe that the General Associa- 
tion of 1848 had any intention of pronouncing a judg- 
ment on that point. For aside from all other consid- 
erations, such a construction of the words in ques- 
tion makes the vote as a whole, and the appointment 
of the committee, quite inexplicable. If it is to be 
assumed that the legal ownership of slaves, and the 
exercise of a legal authority for the protection and 
government of those whom the State, in the injus- 
tice of its legislation, refuses to protect or govern in 
any other way,—is of itself a sin, and is the sin re- 
ferred to in the vote, then it is not true, as the vote 
affirms, that the General Association of 1848 was ‘in 
the dark’ respecting the discipline exercised in those 
ecciesiasiea: vous 22 Tevard to “the sin of slavery,’ 
It was perfectly well known to that General Asso- 
ciation—it has always been notorious, and has never 
been denied or disputed—that in those bodies slave- 
holding, simply as such, is not, and never has been 
inconsistent with the regular standing of church 
members or of ministers. It is universally known 
that many of their church members, and not a few of 
their ministers, are masters of slaves, and are subject- 
ed to no censures on account of their standing in that 
relation. There was no occasion for appointing a 
committee to inquire how far church discipline is 
exercised in regard to this sin, if sin it be. And if 
this was the point to which it was designed that this 
committee should direct their inquiries, their work is 
already done. They find, what all know and none 
deny, that slaveholding does exist extensively in both 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, and is not 
made at all a subject of judicial proceedings. 

The Committee then are constrained to under- 
stand the inquiry referred to them as a general in- 
quiry respecting the sins connected with the relation 
of master and slave—or in other words, sins commit- 
ted by the master against the slave over whom, at 
least in many of the States in which slavery is estab- 
lished, the laws have given him a practically unlimi- 
ted power for evil. It is universally believed that 
throughout those States, great and palpable sins are 
constantly committed by masters against their help- 
less and dependent servants. Indeed, the very slight- 
est knowledge of the infirmity of human nature and 
the strength of human depravity is sufficient to make 
us know, that wherever the laws invest individuals of 
one class with irresponsible power over individuals 
of an inferior class, there the sins which the law thus 
authorizes will exist with a dreadful ascendency. 
Where the law gives to a man an irresponsible pow- 
er to do his neighbor wrong, it assails chet man With 
astrength of temptation which can rarely be with- 
stood. And where thousands’ of men, armed with 
that power, are continually tempted to exercise it in 
acts of oppression, there the public sentiment which 
ordains and perpetuates such Jaws can hardly fail to 
exert a corrupting influence on the moral sense of the 
Church itselt. That irresponsible power to do wrong 
with which, in so many of these United States, thou- 
sands of men are invested by the laws, is continually 
exercised in countless acts of wrong-doing, none can 
doubt for a moment. The more common and fla- 
grant sins of this character are such as the follow- 
ing: (1) cruelty in the imposition of tasks, and the 
infliction of punishments ; (2) the violation of the 
marriage tie and of the parental relation by separ- 
ating husbands from wives, or parents from children 
without their consent; (3) extortion in compelling 
slaves to labor for the benefit of the master alone, 
without his rendering them any just equivalent for 
their labor ; (4) the great wrong done to the intel- 
lectnal and sniritual nature of the slaves bv with- 
holding from them the means of acquiring knowl- 
edge and the natural incentives to self-improvement, 
and especially by withholding from them suitable 
moral and religious instruction, and the privilege of 
reading the holy Scriptures ; (5) the conversion of 
them into merchandize by subjecting them to pur- 
chase and sale for purposes of gain in disregard of 
their welfare and their rights; and generally all 
those actions in which the master, taking advantage 
of the power with which unrighteous laws fave in- 
vested him, violates those rights with which God has 
endowed every human being, and which no created 
power can take away. From the very nature of sla- 
very as an institution, from the tenor of all the laws 
by which it is defined or regulated, it is plain that 
the object and design of the institution is nothing 
else than to cause a certain class o. human ae in 
the State to be regarded and treated as chattels, or 
things, having no personal rights, and existing, like 
other articles of property, only for the use and bene- 
fit of their owners. To suppose that the acts of 
wrong-doing which the law empowers and authorizes 
the master to perpetuate against the slave are not 
perpetuated in the slaveholding States—to suppose 
that while the law refuses to recognize the slave as 
capable of marriage orcapable of any parental rights 
or duties, the conjugal and parental rights of the slaves 
are nevertheless universally regarded and protected 
by the masters—to suppose that while the law makes 
the slave liable to be sold like other cattle, no slave 
is transferred from one master to another but with 
his own consent,and with a due regard to his welfare, 
his affection, and his human rights and duties—to 
suppose that while the law regards them only as 
items in the inv of the master’s wealth, and as 
existing only for the master’s use, no master is guil- 
— extortion of compelling his slaves to work 

him without ing back to them in full com- 





laboring in faith to counteract that cruel policy 
and to raise his slaves by instruction to the full dig- 
nity of that intellectual and moral nature which God 
has given them—is to sup that slavery exists 
there only in name, and that the laws which uphold 
it are utterly antiquated, and ready to vanish away. 
The one comprehensive fact of the existence of the 
internal slave-trade between the slave-producing 
States of one region, and the cotton and sugar-grow- 
ing States of another region, is sufficient to show 
that no such supposition can be entertained for a 
moment, 

Tens of thousands of slaves are torn from their 
native soil every year, by the operation of a relent- 
less traffic in human beings—a traffic which, if in 
some respects it is less horrible than the African 
slave isae,: which the legislation and the diplomacy 
of our Union, and of so many other nations, have 
denounced as piracy, is in other respects even more 
offensive to enlightened and Christian humanity. 
No intelligent mind can doubt for a moment, that 
where such a slave trade exists, there all the crimes 
which power and rapacity can commit against help- 
lessness, cannot but be perpetrated continually, 
tainting the entire moral] at nosphere with their infec- 
tion. 

As to the extent to which persons in the commu- 
nion of the Presbyterian churches are partakers in 
these sins, the Committee have no definite knowl- 
edge. They only know, as all the members of the 
Genera] Association know, that a wide and clamor- 
ous common fame charges it upon the churches of 
the Southern States indiscriminately, not only that 
they permit their members and officers to be the 
masters of servants whom the law defines as slaves, 
but that they permit other things, the sinfulness of 
which is beyond all dispute, to pass unrebuked. 
Thus it is charged, and it is believed by thousands in 
this country and in other parts of the Christian 
world, that members and ministers of the word in 
those churches treat their servants as merchandize, 
buying them and selling them for their own conve- 
nience, or for their own gain, without regard to the 
wishes or the welfare of the servants. It is repre- 
sented, and the representation is credited by thou- 
sands, that multitudes of servants under the govern- 
ments of professedly Christian masters, live and die, 
in this age of Bibles, unable to read the Scriptures, 
and without any suitable means of instruction. It is 
reported and believed that, in many instances, slaves 
whose owners are members of churches in good stand- 
ing, are compelled to labor for the benefit of a master 
who gives them over for hire, to be governed and 
tasked by others, and then, without rendering to them 
any compensation whatever, appropriates their wages 
to his own use. It is reported, and the report finds 
thousands to believe it, that members of churches 
are often implicated in the guilt of forcibly separat- 
ing children from their parents, and of tearing asun- 
der those bonds of marriage between slaves which 
nature has instituted and which religion has hallow- 
ed, though the State has refused its sanction. It is 
reported and believed, that many professedly believ- 
ing masters, instead of governing and guiding their 
servants by such influences as are suited to the na- 
ture of a being created for freedom and for responsi- 
bility to law and to God, govern them exclusively by 
arbitrary power, using the lash as the great instru- 
ment of persuasion; and that thus they are led 
by the force of passion into cruelties which human 
laws will not permit to be inflicted upon the persons 
of criminals in a penitentiary. And in general, it is 
widely represented and believed, that many members 
of those churches deny their servants entirely the 
exercise of those inalienable human rights of which 
a barbarous legislation has attempted to rob them. 

These representatiens—as the members of the 
General Association are aware—have been widely 
propagated in the progress of the agitation for the 
universal abolition of slavery, which has been com- 
menced on both sides of the Atlantic, and which has 
extenaigely affected the public mind of the civilized 
world.” They have been made, and have found cred- 
it, partly on the authority of persons who, having 
visited those States, or having resided there, have 
given the result of their observations—partly on the 
authority of emancipated or fugitive slaves, who have 
undertaken to narrate, either publicly or privately, 
their own experience of slavery —partly on the 
strength of the inferences which have been drawn 
from those defences of slavery, as an institution, 
which have been put forth by some ministers of the 
gospel and members of churches in the slavehold- 
ing States, and from incidental statements or impli- 
cations in the appeals which have proceeded from 
ecclesiastical bodies there, or from benevolent and 
devoted individuals, urging the duty of giving the 
Gospel to the slaves, and representing them as a 
neglected and heathen population—and partly on 
no authority at all, beyond the fact that masters 
of slaves are received to communion in these chur- 
ches without hesitation or inquiry. At the same 
time, it is proper to say, that witnesses whose char- 
acter, position and means of personal knowledge, 
entitle them to great consideration, pronounce these 
reports ina great measure unfounded, and at best 
greatly exaggerated. 

The existence of such a common fame, however 
widely diffused or credited, is of itself no proof that 
the matters alleged are true. Yet, as all are aware, 
the existence of a common fame, charging some in- 
dividual minister or church member with specific 
sins, is a sufficient reason for inquiry, with a view to 
vindicate the honor of religion, The inquiry may 
result in a summary exposure of the falsehood of the 
things alleged ; or it may result in putting the indi- 
vidual upon a formal trial, in order to his acquittal or 
condemnation. In respect to the world-wide common 
fame now in question, which is so derogatory to the 
honor of the Gospel, as held and professed by evan- 
gelical Christians in these United States, it only re- 
mains for this Committee to show what notice 
has been taken of it, directly or indirectly, by the 
judicatories of the Presbyterian churches, and what 
measures have been adopted by them to vindicate 
the honor of the Gospel. What has been done by 
inferior judicatories with which the General Associ- 
ation has no direct correspondence, the Committee 
are not informed, nor is it within their province to 
inquire. Inthe General Association of Connecticut, 
we have to do, not with the parochial sessions, the 
Presbyteries or the Synods of the Presbyterian 
churches, but only with the General Assemblies. 

What action, in these circumstances, the respec- 
tive General Assemblies ought to take for the pur- 
pose of vindicating the honor of religion, is a ques- 
tion in regard to which different opinions are held. 
It is obvious that the position of these bodies, in the 
midst of slavery, while it affords facilities for a per- 
fect knowledge of all the facts which should weigh 
in the adjustment of the complicated and delicate 
questions, moral and ecclesiastical, which arise in 
connection with that institution, presents also pecu- 
liar temptations to the formation of a judgment more 
or less perverted orerroneous. The General Assem- 
bly of either branch of the Presbyterian Church 
might have taken a distinct and formal notice of the 
common fame which has been described. It might 
have directed the presbyteries and church sessions 
under its care to institute a rigid inquiry into the 
facts, to deal strictly and impartially with every minis- 
ter and church member found guilty of baying or 
selling human beings as merchandise, or of holding 
om treating pee at oe aeons serach ena 
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under their entire control to be deprived of all the 
means and opportunities of knowledge, and to live 
and die in ignorance of God and the Bible—or of 
treating them in any manner inconsistent with their 
nature as 





Se ee policy of the laws 
seeks to Id the slaves in the profoundest intellectual 
and moral degradation, there is no master who is not 


in the image of God, and redeemed by the blood of 
Christ. And having directed such an inquiry, it 
might have required each inferior judicatory to make 
a report, exhibiting all the facts in respect to the 
discipline exercised against the sins connected 
with the institution of slavery. It is obvious that 
such a proceeding, faithfully carried through, would 
have been a sufficient vindication of the honor of 
Christ, so far as those specific forms of oppression 
are concerned which have been enumerated. Tho 
Committee have not learned that any proceeding, 
precisely of this nature, has been had in either 
Assembly. 

Nor, on the other hand, can it be said, by any 
means, that the Assemblies have been silent or indif- 
ferent. Inthe year 1818—to go no further back— 
when there was but one General Assembly, a sol- 
emn testimony was given by that body against the 
institution of slavery—a testimony which, if in some 
respects it falls short of the positions which have 
been taken by the assertions of immediate and un- 
qualified abolition, is far more opposite, both in sub- 
stance and spirit, to the atrocious defences of slavery 
which, within a few years past, have proceeded from 
various quarters in the name of Christ and of the word 
of God, In that testimony, adopted unanimously by 
the General Assembly of the undivided Presbyteri- 
an Church, the various specific forms of wickedness 
which we have described, were affirmed to be, in 
point of fact, inseparable from the existence of 
slavery insociety, The language of the Assembly is : 


‘Slavery creates a paradox in the moral system—it 
exhibits rational, accountable, and immortal beings in 
such circumstances as scarcely to leave them the pow- 
er of moral action. It exhibits them as dependent on 
the will of others, whether they shall receive reli- 
gious instruction ; whether they shall know and wor- 
ship the true God; whether they shall enjoy the or- 
dinances of the Gospel; whether they shall perform 
the duties and cherish the endearments of husbands 
and wives, parents and children, neighbors and 
friends; whether they shall preserve their chastity 
and purity, or regard the dictates of justice and hu- 
manity. Such are some of the censequences of sla- 
very—consequences not imaginary, but which connect 
themselves with its very existence. The evils to 
which the slave is always exposed, often take place in 
fact, and in their very worst degree and form; and 
where all of these do not take place, as we rejoice to 
say that, in many instances, through the influence of 
the principles of humanity and religion on the minds 
of masters, they do not, still, the slave is deprived of 
his natural right, degraded as a human being, and ex- 
posed to the Canger of passing into the hands of a 
master who may inflict upon him all the hardships 
and injuries which inhumanity and avarice may sug- 
gest.’—Gen. Assembly's Digest, p. 342. 


In the same testimony, the Assembly solemnly 
declares that inasmuch as the perpetration of such 
crimes against the slaves is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the existence of slavery, ‘ it is manifestly 
the duty of all Christians who enjoy the light of the 
present day, when the inconsistency of slavery, both 
with the dictates of humanity and religion, has been 
demonstrated, and is generally seen and acknow}l- 
edged, to use their honest, earnest, and unwearied 
endeavors to correct the errors of former times, and 
as speedily as possible to efface this blot on our holy 
religion, and to obtain the complete abolition of sla- 
very throughout Christendom,and if possible, through- 
out the world.’—Digest, p. 343. 

Admitting the difficulties in the way of an imme- 
diate and absolute emancipation of all the slaves, 
the Assembly nevertheless insists unequivocally on 
the application of the law of love and Christian jus- 
tice. ‘We do think that our country ought to be 
governed in this matter by no other consideration 
than an honest and impartial regard to the happi- 
ness of the injured party; uninfluenced by the ex- 
pense or inconvenience which such a regard may in- 
volve. We therefore warn all who belong to our 
denomination of Christians, against unduly extend- 
ing this plea of necessity, against making it a cover 
for the love and practice of slavery, or a pretence 
for not using efforts that are lawful and practicable 
to extinguish the evil.—Digest, p. 344. 


And in regard to some of the specific sins in 
question, the Assembly gives particular advice and 
instruction, as follows: 


‘We recommend to all the members of our reli- 
gious denomination, not only to permit, but to facili- 
tate and encourage the instruction of their slaves in 
the principles and duties of the Christian religion ; 
by granting them liberty to attend on the preaching 
of the gospel, when they have the opportunity; by 
favoring the instruction of them in Sabbath schools, 
wherever those schools can be formed ; and by giv- 
ing them all other proper advantages for acquiring 
the knowledge of their duty both to God and man. 
Weare perfectly satistied, that, as it is incumbent on 
all Christians to communicate religious instruction 
to those who are under its authority, so the doing of 
this in the case before us, so far from operating, as 
some have apprehénded that it might, as an incite- 
ment to insubordination and insurrection, would, on 
the contrary, operate as the most powerful means 
for the prevention of those evils. 

We enjoin or all our Church Sessions and Pres- 
byteries, under the care of this Assembly, to dis- 
countenance, and as far as possible to prevent, all 
cruelty, of whatever kind, in the treatment of slaves ; 
especially the cruelty of separating husband and 
wife, parents and children; and that which consists 
in selling slaves to those who will either themselves 
deprive these unhappy people of the blessings of the 
gospel, or who will transport them to places where 
the gospel is not proclaimed, or where it is forbidden 
to slaves to attend upon its institutions. The man- 
ifest violation or disregard of the injunction here 
given, in *ts true spirit and intention, ought to be 
considered as a just ground for the discipline and 
censures of the Church. And if it shall ever hap- 
pen that a Christian professor, in our communion, 
shall sell a slave who is also in communion and 
good standing in our Church, contrary to his or her 
will and inclination, it ought immediately to claim 
the particular attention of the proper church judica- 
ture; and unless there be such peculiar circumstan- 
ces attending the case as can but seldom happen, it 
ought to be followed, without delay, by a suspension 
of the offender from all the privileges of the Church, 
till he repent, and make all the reparation in his 
power to the injured party.—Digest, pp. 345, 346. 


Since the great schism in the Presbyterian body, 
which took place twelve years ago, both Assemblies 
have been addressed with petitions and memorials 
from many individuals and judicatories in their con- 
nection, asking for some new action on the same 
great subject ; but in neither has the testimony of 
1818 been set aside, expressly or by implication. In 
1845, the Assembly meeting annually, having had 
certain petitions and memorials under consideration, 
made an elaborate reply, bearing on the question, 
‘whether the holding of slaves 1s, under all circum- 
stances, a heinous sin, calling for the discipline of 


the church?’ and deciding,that question in neg- 
ative. The Committee, in re-examining that docu- 
ment, are happy to observe that the authors of it are 


not altogether unmindful of other and more serious 
questions connected with the subject. They say— 


‘The Assembly are not to be understood as deny- 
ing that there is evil connected with slavery. Much 
Jess do they approve those defective and oppressive 
laws by which, in some of the States, it is 
Nor would they by any means countenance the traffic 
of slaves for the sake of gain; the separation of hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, for the sake of 
filthy lucre, or for the convenience of the master, or 








€ treatment of slaves in any respect. Every 
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or oppressive laws, and the amendment of such as are 
defective, so as to protect the slaves from cruel treat- 
ment by wicked men, and secure to them the right to 
receive religious instruction. 

‘Nor is the Assembly to be understood as counte- 
nancing the idea that masters may regard their ser- 
vants as mere property, not as human beings, rational, 
accountable, immortal. The Scriptures prescribe not 
only the duty of servants, but of masters also, warn- 
ing the latter to discharge their duties, ‘ knowing that 
their Master is in heaven, neither is there respect of 
persons with him.’ 


Within the last month, the Assembly representing 
the same branch of the Presbyterian Church has 
solemnly put upon its records, and sent forth to the 
churches under its care, the propositions— 


‘That the principles of the Presbyterian Church 
on the subject of slavery are already set forth in re- 
peated declarations, so full and so explicit as to need 
no further exposition.’ 

‘ That all necessary and proper provision is already 
made for the just exercise of discipline upon those 
who neglect or violate the mutual duties of master 
and servant; and the General Assembly is always 
ready to enforce these provisions, when the unfaith- 
fulness of any inferior court is made manifest by rec- 
ord, or appeal, or complaint. 

‘ We rejoice to believe that the action of former 
Assemblies, so far from aiding or allowing the iniqui- 
tous oppression of man by his fellow-man, has been 
steadily promoting amelioration in the condition of 
slaves, by winning the confidence of masters, in our 
freedom from fanaticism, and by stimulating the slave- 
holder and his pastor alike to labor in the religious 
instruction of the blacks. 

‘That it be enjoined on Presbyteries situated in the 
slaveholding States, to continue and increase their 
exertions for the religious instruction of slaves; and 
to report distinctly in their annual narrations to the 


General Assembly, the state of religion among the 
colored population.’ 


The General Assembly of the other division of the 
Presbyterian Church, at its sessions for the present 
year, held last month in Philadelphia, put forth a 
declaration which has already been widely publish- 
ed. In that declaration, the testimony of 1818, and 
other testimonies formerly given, are expressly reaf- 
firmed, and the views of the Assembly in regard to 
the whole matter are summed up in the two follow- 
ing resolutions: 


‘Resolved, That in the judgment of this “Assem- 
bly, these declarations of former General Assemblies 
bear an explicit, frank, honest and honorable testimo- 
ny against the evils of slavery, and they ought to be 
‘known and read of all men.’ 

‘Resolved, That whiist we bear this testimony 
against the system of slavery as it exists in this 
country and elsewhere, and which testimony coin- 
cides with the almost uniform testimony of all good 
men in every age, and especially with that borne by 
the fathers of the Presbyterian Church, to which is 
herein referred ; and while we recommend these de- 
clarations of sentiment to the attention of all the ju- 
dicatories, and all the churches under our care, we 
feel ourselves bound to add, that there has been no 
information before this Assembly to prove that mem- 
bers of our church in the slave States are not doing 
all they can (situated as they are in the Providence of 
God) to bring about the possession and enjoyment of 
liberty by the enslaved; nor are there any facts be- 
fore us, that they are living in the violation of all 
the duties growing out of their relations to slavery as 
it is continued in existence by the laws of their re- 
spective States; nor do we know that they tolerate 
any of those evils which ought to call forth the dis- 
cipline of the church ; but if there are such cases, we 
would direct the attention of the proper judicatories 
to them, in the exercise of a kind and salutary disci- 
pline.’ 

The Committee have thus inadequately, but to the 
best of their judgment and ability, performed the 
duty of collecting facts and making inquiries, to 
which they were appointed by the last General As- 
sociation. 





From the Hartford Republican. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OP CONNEC- 
TICUT. 

This body held its annual session this year at Sal- 
isbury. 

One year since, a committee was appointed to in- 
quire and report into the ‘discipline exercised for 
the sin of slavery,’ among the churches in slavehold- 
ing States. The committee consisted of Dr. Bacon, 
of New Haven, Mr. Perkins, of Meriden, and Mr. 
Atwater, of Fairfield. These gentlemen brought in 
two reports ;—one, assented to by the majority, was 
read by Dr. Bacoh; the minority report was read by 
Mr. Perkins. 

It was amusing to see the various modes resorted 
to, to stave off the consideration of this matter, in the 
Association ; for although it was well known that a 
committee appointed one year since were to bring 
in a report, yet the gentlemen who were to arrange 
and propose the business of the Association, entirely 
forgot to put it down in their programme. They 
were reminded of the matter, but * did not know how 
to express it on paper.’ When, at last, they elabo- 
rated this brief sentence among other items of busi- 
ness, ‘a report on the subject of slavery,’ they handed 
the order of arrangements to the Moderator. But 
that gentleman became sadly smitten with blindness. 
He began to read aloud the items of business which 
were to be presented to the Association, but when 
he came to the simple sentence just stated, his eyes 
became dim; he turned the paper in various direc- 
tions, as if to decipher some difficult chirography, 
but was utterly unable to read it, and passed on to 
the other items, which he could read without any 
difficulty. In this way, the gentleman saved the As- 
sociation from hearing that portentous word, slavery, 
and left the body in profound ignorance of the most 
important part of their business. 

In due season, however, Rey. David Root propos- 
ed that the Association should hear the report on that 
dreaded subject. But just then, business bebame 
suddenly very urgent. One gentleman after anoth- 
er rose and begged Mr. Root to defer his motion, 
and allow the introduction of some little matter 
which he was anxious to have settled, assuring him 
that ‘but a moment or two would be consumed,’ 
When Mr. Root politely waived his right, the little 
matter suddenly assumed vast importance, and it 
would be debated at length, by persons who depre- 
cated all long discussion, as a waste of time. After 
several insignificant matters had in this way consum- 
ed a great deal of time, Mr. Root at length insisted 
on his motion, and the terrible subject could no long- 
er be put off. 

Dr. Bacon read a report, in which he confined 
himself strictly to showing the evil ‘nature of the 
system of slavery, and the votes which the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church had at various 
times passed. He proposed no plan, and no action 
for the Association. His report was well written, 
as indeed every thing which comes from his pen is ; 
and contained many noble sentiments, but did by no 
means come up even to the standard which he urged 
on the churches, three years ago, in his letters to the 
Rev. A. A. Phelps. 

Mr. Perkins then read his report. It was listened 
to with profound attention, and evidently made a deep 
impression. No sooner had he finished, than a cer- 
tain D. D. started to his feet, at the instant the last 
words of the report were uttered, and cried out, ‘I 
move that we adjourn.’ The ordinary hour of ad- 
journment had not arrived; there was still a long 
‘time for the transaction of business before dinner, 
and it was known that there was much business to 
be done, and that the Association needed to improve 
every moment; but the motion for adjournment was 
passed, and there was gained time to deliberate on 
the course to be taken with this dangerous subject 

When the Association met in the afternoon, one 
Mr. Bullard started upon his feet. He was a dele- 
gate from a slave State, Missouri, and had evidently 
imbibed freely the characteric gasconade and inso- 
lence of slaveholders. He gave a repetition of his 
speech made a few days before in Philadelphia, in 
which he abundantly glorified himself’; boasted of his 
hatred to slavery ; and then, in the usual cant, stated 
that the poor slaveholders wished to get rid of their 
slaves, and could not; and revealed facts to show 
how devotedly attached slaves were to their masters 
and their chaims. Mr, Root then rose and began his 
argument, But there speedily arose in the minds 
of the Moderator and some other eminent D. D.’s, 
the most profound regard for the ‘rules of order.’ 
One gentleman arose, and with solemn assurances 
of his love of freedom of debate, submitted to the 
Moderator whether Mr. Root’s argument was rele- 
vant to the point in debate. The Moderator, with 
profound respect, assured Mr. Root that he was not 
adhering closely to the point, and must ‘argue to the 
point;’ though up to this time, members had been 
allowed to act or argue much as they chose, 

When Mr. Root had finished, Mr. Perkins beg, 
to be heard in defence of his own roport, and in re- 
ply to some slanderous and base imputations of Mr. 
Bullard. But the ‘rules of order’ were imperious; 
the Moderator, with the utmost respect for Mr. Per- 





speak who were not members; 


to be allowed to say a word in re 
calumnies, the Moderator’s 
of order’—which he had j 
before,—would not allow him to hear Mr. P. at all. 
When the vote was taken, : 
ed. When the question was taken on the adoption, 
Dr. Bacon’s report was accepted by a majority 
one. After the vote was taken, there was & recess, 
for the purpose of celebrating the Lord’s Supper. 
The person selected to ide on the occasion, was 
this same Mr. Bullard, the representative of a slave- 
holding church. Indeed, it is somewhat remarkable 
that at the meetings of the General Association, 
whenever the writer has attended, if there is a repre- 
sentative from a slaveholding body present, he is 
usually, if not invariably, selected to preside over, or 
aszist in, the communion services. . 
When these religious services were over, @ change 
had also come over the Association, and by an unan- 
imous vote, they gave the floor to Mr. Perkins, to 
go on with any line of argument or defence he might 
think proper. The debate then terminated. > 
I hope you will print his report, or such parts of it 
as you may deem proper, that the churches of Con- 
necticut may see ee raw — taken, and 
i which some 5 
know the sentiments SP RSERVER. 
{B" ‘ Observer ’ has lifted the veil, and revealed the 
evangelical jugglery that was attempted to be played 
off in this Association. How utterly despicable, how 
greatly criminal, is such conduct! 





THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

The Massachusetts General Association (Orthodox) 
convened at the Elliot Church in Roxbury, on Tues- 
day, 26th June. The following was its milk-and- 
water action the subject of slavery :— 


A memorial from Worcester North Association, 
read by Rey. Mr. Sabine on the subject of slavery, 
setting forth the sanction which the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts is giving to this iniquitous 
system, by the interchange of delegates with those 
ecclesiastical bodies that tolerate and endorse it, and 
requesting that such interchange should be discon- 
tinued. The memorial was referred to a committee 
consisting of Rey. Messrs. J. 8S. Taylor, J. Haven, 
Jr.,and L. F. Clark, who subsequently reported the 
following resolution, which was adopted with little 
discussion : 

Resolved, That in maintaining correspondence 
and connection with the two General Assemblies of 
the Presbyterian church, we look with deep and fra- 
ternal solicitude upon the position of those bodies 
with respect to the sin of slavery ;—that our strong 
sympathies are with those brethren in these Assem- 
blies, who are laboring in an earnest and Christian 
spirit to put an end to this evil; and that we desire 
our delegates to those Assemblies, in a decided but 
courteous manner, to express our deep conviction, 
that the rights of the enslaved, the cause of true re- 
ligion, and the honor of the Great Head of the church, 
require those ecclesiastical bodies to use all their le- 
gitimate power and influence for the speedy removal 
of slavery from the churches under their supervision. 





REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OP 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
met in Philadelphia, May 22. The following were its 
proceedings on the subject of slavery. They stand in 
honorable contrast with those of the Old and New 


both reports were accept- T 


M. Clay the stand before him,) alleging that Clay was 
not a candidate, and the crowd was fast dis 
and made a long speech. Clay then took the stand, 
and bore more heavily in his remarks upon Turner 


than upon either of other candidates, and it was 
now evident for the first time that there was some 
unpleasant feeling between them. 

On the next day, Friday, another discussion took 
place at a regimental muster at Foxtown. Willis 
spoke first, Turner next. When Turner had spoken 
about an hour, Clay appealed to him to’ give Major 


LIBERATOR. 





Burnam an opportunity of defending the emancipa- 


spoke half an hour Jonger in a severe strain, during 
which he read from the True American newspaper a 
portion of the article that caused the Lexington 
mob, and the removal of the True American office 
to Cincinnati. Clay now appealed to the people to 
say if it was fair that this article should be read, un- 
less accompanied by the statement so often made to 
Major Turner, that the article in question was writ- 
ten by a South Carolina planter, (as many of his 
friends believed, for the express purpose of breakin, 
down his press,) and sent to his office and pria 
while he was lying sick of the typhoid fever. The 
article, he said, was as repulsive to his feelings and 
views as it wasto Major Turner’s or any other man’s, 
and if he had not been confined to a bed of sickness, 
it should never have appeared in his paper. Mr. 
Wm. L. Neale, the printer of the True American, 
was on the ground, and would confirm the stae- 
ment. 

Major Turner continued his speech after this in- 
terruption, and when he concluded, C. M. Clay took 
the stand Yor the purpose of making a kind of apoio- 
gy to the people for the interruptions he had caused. 
He again stated, that he thought each party were en- 
titled to be heard, and that each should be allowed a 
fair division of the time. That the friends of right 
and justice by such a course had nothing to lose ; 
for if the emancipationists had incendiary notions, 
and advocated principles opposed to the best inter- 
ests of the country, the people would judge of them 
correctly, and put them down, while if their princi- 
ples were founded in right and justice, it was cer- 
tainly not wrong that they should be known, in or- 
der that they may be upheld and supported. 

After making his explanation, which did not oc- 
cupy more than two minutes, he was leaving the 
stand, when Maj. Runyon, a lawyer of Richmond, at 
a considerable distance off, plied him with questions, 
and Clay, with the consent of Chenault who claimed 
the stump, endeavored to answer him. Some mis- 
understanding occurred in reference to the disposi- 
tion made of the School Fund, in which Runyon pro- 
nounced a statement made by Clay false and untrue. 
Clay referred to an act of the Legislature in proof of 
his assertion, and finally told Runyon, who hed in- 





School General Associations of the Presbyterian 
Church, and other religious bodies. It will be seen | 
that this Synod makes clean work of it, both in Church 
and State—practically carrying out the motto of the | 
American Anti-Slavery Society—‘No Union with} 
Slaveholders, either religiously or politically.’ 


The Special Committee on memorials on the sub- | 
ject of Slavery reported. Report accepted and 
adopted, and is as follows :— 


The Committee to whom were referred certain 

memorials on the subject of Slavery respectfully re- 
ort. 
The petitioners, lamenting the prevalent igno- 
rance of our testimony against this great evil, and the 
countenance given to it by most Christian denom- 
inations in the United States, respectfully ask Sy- 
nod, Ist, To re-assert their position in regard to the 
exclusion of slaveholders from her fellowship, and 
her dissent from the United States Constitution, on 
this, with other grounds, 2d. They ask that, if 
practicable, some more efficient means may be 
adopted for the diffusion of our doctrines and testi- 
mony on this subject, particularly that a remoustrance 
may be addressed to the principal slaveholding 
churches. 

In regard to the first of these petitions, we remark, 
that the declarations contained in the historical part 
of our testimony, published, of course, by the Presby- 
tery itself, furnished ample testimony of the pogjtion 
occupied on slavery by this church. We refer to 
the following statement: ‘The Presbytery resolved 
to purge the church of this dreadful evil: they en- 
acted that no slaveholders should be retained in 
their communion. ‘The Presbytery required of 
their connexions a general. emancipation. ‘No 
slaveholder is since admitted to their communion.’ 
See Hist. Test. pp. 154, 155, Ed. 1835. Now, while 
it is true, as stated in one of the memorials, that we 
have not in our hands the original acts excluding all 
slaveholders, we have the Presbytery itself «s evi- 
dence that this was the purport and design of their 
actions. This, with the uniform practice of the 
church, for in the language of the testimony, ‘ No 
slaveholder is since (1800) admitted to their com- 
munion’—in the judgment of your committee as 
completely defines the position of this church in re- 
gard to ecclesiastical fellowship with slaveholders, as 
it is possible to do. A sight of the original acts 
might gratify curiosity, but could not shed any addi- 
tional light upon that which is already as clear as 
noon-day. .Vo slaveholder can have privileges in the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. We say the same 
of our position as a church in relation to the civil 
institutions of the country. The Historical Testi- 
mony, pp. 152, 153, 154, and the frequent incidental 
actings since, are sufficiently explicit on this point. 
Covenanters have not sworn, and do not swear oaths 
to the institutions of the country, among other rea- 
sons, because the Constitution of the United States 
contains compromises” with slaveholding interests, 
and guaranties for the institution itself, protection so 
long as it exists in the slaveholding States. We have 
no further action to recommend on either of these 
points. 

2d. In regard to a remonstrance to be addressed to 
slaveholding churches, we agree with the petitioners 
that it is important that this church take some meas- 
ures to bring her testimony more directly before the 
churches, and would recommend that a committee of 
three be appointed to prepare a remonstrance of the 
kind contemplated, embodying the views and posi- 
tion of this church on the whole question, said com- 
mittee to publish the remonstrance on their own 
responsibility, as to the arguments and expressions 
which they may see fit to employ; and that they be 
authorized to draw upon the Library fund for any 
sum not exceeding ten dollars, to defray the expenses 
of publication. All which is respectfully submitted. 


JAMES M. WILLSON, Chairman. 





Soutuern Property. The exhibition of Henry 
Box Brown, at the Anti-Slavery Convention, moves 
the profoundest anger of some Southern men. The 
Richmond Republican says: 


‘The extent to which the spoliations on Southern 
property have been carried, is well calculated to 
arouse the indignation, not only of Southern men, 
but of all in every part of the country who respect 
the Constitution, and reverence honesty and integ- 
rity. We read accounts from various parts even of 
our own State, of the escape of slaves ; now it is 
Southwestern Virginia; now the West; now the 
Valley; now Eastern Virginia, and from our own 
citv. This looks like a general operation of some 
agencies, which we hope may be laid bare. In sev- 
eral cases, rascally white men have been detected 
and delivered to the hands of justice. After making 
contented slaves dissatisfied, they induce them to es- 
cape to a country where they never receive any sub- 
stantial aid, and starve en die in filth and ane 
We cannot see any humanity in this. If they w 
provide the fugitives they entice away with the 
means of living, and keep them from distress and 
crime, we should readily concede ng Mera ol 
mistaken their philanthropy, it might ictated 
honest kindness. But ther conduct is as siiepiion 


}and pronounced his sentence a d 





to the slave as rascally to the mster.’ 


terrupted him before, that he was a mere tool of Tur- 
ner, and was obeying his master. Clay descended 
from the stand in perfect good humor, and without 
expecting a difficulty with any one, when Turner re- 
marked, that ‘ Runyon was not his tool.’ 

Clay replied, that whether Turner knew it or not, 
he was evidently his willing tool. Upon this, Cyrus 
Turner, the son of the candidate, — up to Clay, 

lie, and struck | 
him in the face. Clay was soon stabhed by soine | 
one behind him, beat over the head with a stick by | 
Alfred Turner, and perhaps others, and a revolving 
pistol was snapped four times at his head, bursting a 
cap each time, by Thomas Turner. He did not 
draw his knife, nor shake off the hold of those who 
were clinging to him, until he saw the blood spout- 
ing forth from his side, and believed from the wound 
that he must die. With superhuman effort he shook 
off those who held him, encountered Cyrus Turner, 
and stabbed him. The wound took effect in the 
lower part of the abdomen, resulting in his death in 
34 hours. 





From the Portland Transcript. 


STARVING AMAN BECAUSE OP HIS CoO- 
LOR. 


We have intimated in another article that we, as 
a people, have not yet reached the true republican 
standard, and that there yet linger in our midst many 
tyrannical prejudices. We did not expect so soon 
to be obliged to record an illustration of the practical 
workings of one of the worst and most senseless of 
these prejudices—the prejudice against color. And 
yet the painful facts are as follows: 

As we announced last week, Mr. W. W. Brown, 
once aslave, but now a free man in fact, and a fine 
specimen of a man, lectured in this city on Friday 
evening last, on which occasion he stated the follow- 
ing circumstance. 

Having occasion to go eastward from this city, 
he took passage on board the steamer Huntress. 
On the arrival of the dinner hour, he proceeded 
with others to the clerk’s office to purchase a ticket 
for the meal. The clerk at first passed out the ticket, 
but glancing upward to the face of Mr. Brown, he 
snatched it back as though he had committed some 
deadly error, and ruffly informed the purchaser 
that he could have no dinner at present! Mr. Brown 
said nothing, but abided his time. At last, when it 
became evident that the other passengers had satis- 
fied their wants, he again applied to the clérk, and 
was again refused! Waiting again, until he saw the 
table was about to be cleared, and being, like white 
men, troubled with a stomach, the wants of which 
by this time were rather pressing, he for the third 
time approached the clerk’s office, when that worthy 
slammed down his window, at the same time ex- 
claiming that ‘dinner was all through with’! 

These facts, one would imagine, needed no com- 
ment. And yet we cannot restrain ourselves from 
pronouncing the occurrence an unmitigated outrage 
upon the rights of man, and an evidence of barbarism 
of which twenty years hence every New Englander 
will blush at the remembrance. For what was the 
offence of Mr. Brown? He is a gentleman in his 
manners, appearance and attainments, and—which, 
however, entitles him to no more consideration than if 
he were—by no means a black man. There were 
probably few, if any, white men on board that boat, 
who possessed talents equal to his. 

We suppose the officers of the boat justify the 
outrage on the ground that public opinion demanded 
it of them. But, thank God, public opinion is fast 
changing on this subject, and it behooves them to 
take heed of the fact. 





[3 ‘ Credit to whom credit.’ 


Gov. Briees anp Frepericx Doverass. Fred- 
erick Douglass, in the last number of the North Star, 
gives honor to Gov. Briggs of Massachusetts for ris- 
ing superior to the vulgar prejudice against color 
which actuates so many of the people, of all classes, 
in this country. He vays: 


‘About a year ago, we met the Governor on the 
railway from Boston to Pittsfield, when the cars were 
densely crowded with white passengers; and being 
recognized by him, he immediately offered us a seat 
by his side, and entered into a familiar conversation 
with us, on the anti-slavery question in general. It 
is not so much the mere matter of politeness that 
struck us favorably, but the manner of showing it. 
With no air of condescension, with no fear of giving 
offence to those around him by his disregard of 
American taste, manners and predilections, he seem- 
ed to be as casy witha negro by hisside, as he could 
have been by the side of a white man. We made 
no mention of this circumstance at the time, because 
of the possibility of its being charged to our polit- 
ical prejudices; but a like circumstance having oc- 
curred within the last few days, the Governor dis- 

ying the same urbanity and freedom from caste, 

overcome our objection on this score; and we 
mention the fact with feelings of sincere pleasure, 
that the Governor of Massachusetts (whatever may 
be said of him on political grounds) has shown him- 
self infinitely superior to the great mass of praters 
on American democracy, equality and independ- 


tionists and their views; but Turner refused, and | 








ence.” 
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Che Liberator. 
BOSTON, JULY 6, 1849. | 
No Union with Slaveholders ! 
ARBITRATION INSTEAD OP WAR— 
SPEECH OF GEORGE THOMPSON. 
The London Non-Conformist, of June 13th, con- 














- ¢]t moves still!” (Continued applause.) We 
sana es st se bo 


we often meet here to deplore the darkness and su 


tains the proceedings of a Se rey bp Me Onbden | eerrtinen, cakes lands may we domuch more 


support of a motion brought forward by Mr. Cobden 
in the House of Commons, on the subject of interna- 
tional arbitration,) which was held in Exeter. Hall, 
and crowded to excess. Charles Hindley, Esq., M. 
P., presided on the occasion, and made some very 
pertinent introductory remarks. It appears to have 
be&n an occasion of thrilling interest and genuine en- 
thusiasm. Earnest and eloquent speeches were made 
by the Rey. H. Richard, Mr. Bright, M. P., Joseph 
Brotherton, M. P., the Rev. John Burnet, Edward 
Miall, Esq., George Thompson, Esq., M. P., Mr. 
Ewart, M. P., and Elihu Burritt. Mr. Richard said 
that he and Mr, Burritt had had a long interview 
with the illustrious poet-statesman, Lamartine, in 
Paris, who expressed the deep interest he felt in the 
approaching Peace Congress to be held in that city, 
and intimated his willingness, after the Congress—if 
it should be thought desirable—to return with the 
delegates to England, and appear at Exeter Hall. 
This announcement elicited immense and long-con- 
tinued cheers. Of the various speeches delivered on 
the oceasion, our readers will feel a stronger personal 
interest in that of Grorce THomrson, the eloquent 
champion of the rights of man, irrespective of clime 
or complexion. He appears to have been unexpect- 
edly called to the platform; but he never opens his 
lips without giving utterance to noble sentiments. 
See with what fidelity he arraigned British injustice 
and tyranny in India; with what boldness he assert- 
ed—‘ We entered upon a causeless war with the 
Shieks—a war provoked by years of insult, encroach- 
ment and aggression from us’; with what directness 
he denounced the annexation of the Punjaub to the 
British Crown! It is worthy of the man. 


Gerorce Tuompson, Esq., M. P., being loudly 
called for, was requested to second the resolution, 
and caine forward amidst repeated bursts of cheer- 
ing. He said: I came here to listen, not to speak— 
that I might be refreshed by breathing the atmos- 
phere of this meeting, and, perhaps, be prepared to 
give something more than a vote in another place to- 
morrow night. Not that itisa very grateful task to 
address the audience assembling in that ‘ other place.’ 
If a man rises there to utter the sentiments that have 
been uttered, applauded, and adopted here to-night, 
and looks for sympathy, for encouraging smiles, or 
friendly nods—or for any reward but that which is 
the never-failing reward of the man who honestly 
does his duty—he will be disappointed. He will find 
himself not only coolly received, but on returnin 
from the lobby, may be addressed as a noble lord ad- 
dressed me the other night, after the division on Mr. 
Hume’s motion, ‘ Well, Thompson, I think we have 
pretty well muzzled you to-night.’ (Laughter.) It 
appears to me that the proposal before us to-night is 
an exceedingly rational one. We are no strangers 
to arbitration in social or commercial life. It is held 
everywhere that a man should not be judge in his 
own cause, and should not take the law into his own 
hands—that it is more equitable, and more advan- 
tageous to both parties, ifa man be injured, that he 
apply to a constable, state his case to a magistrate, 
put himself on a decision of a jury of his fellow- 
countrymen, and bow to the sentence of an incor- 
ruptible and independent judge. Why should it not 
be so with nations, whose interests are so vast, whose 
actions are so momentous in their influence and re- 
sults? Noman will furnish another with weapons 
of offence or defence upon the mere allegation of re- 
ceived or apprehended injury, especially if he be in- 
fiamed with passion. Why should we not deal with 
governments in the same way, and compel them to 
arbitrate their differences, by stopping the supplies 
of the means of war? (Cheers.) I have been some- 
what surprised to-night—for we are always ready to 
speak of that which is uppermost in our minds—that 
no allusion has been made to the tidings which have 
lately filled our ears of the achievements of our In- 
dian army, and the annexation of an entire kingdom 
to the British dominions. I have just read through 
700 folio pages on this subject, and the remainder of 
my speech shall be devoted to it. Now that, for a 
time at least, in India, grim war has ‘smoothed his 
wrinkled front’—the thunder of artillery and the 
clash of swords is hushed—salutes, thanksgiving to 
Almighty God, votes of thanks in Parliament, and the 
bestowment of peerages, are over—now that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the slain are buried 
out of sight—now that our colors float over the vast 
territory which stretches from Calcutta to the Khy- 
ber pass—now that our heroes are reposing on their 
laurels, and the twenty-four gentlemen east of where 
we meet, are dreaming of the enormous amount of 
patronage that will fall to their lot—let us, sober men 
and women, look for a moment at the arithmetic and 
finance of this question. I dare say, you have not 
counted the cost of these wars; and know not what 
you have paid and will have to pay for your whistle. 
Never should the people of this country suppose that 
the finance of this the ruling nation is separate from 
that of its dependencies. Whenever a money pan- 
ic comes in India, it will affect you, sir, in Lombard 
street as wellas the banks of Calcutta. I am fully 
prepared to substantiate what I say, when [ assert 
that we entered upon a causeless war with the Shieks 
—a war provoked by years of insult, encroachment, 
and aggression from us, and brought to an end by 
the victories of Aliwal, Soboraon, and Goozerat. 
When Lord W. Bentinck left India, the Treasury was 
overflowing, public works were progressing, and he 
departed blessed by the entire people as the Govern- 
or-General who, beyond all others, had regarded the 
interests and rights of the children of the soil. He 
handed his sceptre to Lord Auckland, unstained by 
a drop of blood, and having extinguished the fire of 
the suttee on the one hand, and lighted up a flame of 
gratitude in the hearts of «millions on the other. To 
Lord Auckland we are indebted, so far as Govern- 
ment was concerned, for the ill-fated expedition to 
Affghanistan, which not a man in the kingdom will 
defend. He found the income in excess of the ex- 
penditure by nearly two millions, reduced it to a de- 
ficit, increased the deficit year by year, manured the 
Kyber Pass and the great valley of the Indus with 
the bones of our fellow-subjects, and caused Britain’s 
name to be execrated from Constantinople to Cal- 
cutta—from the mouth of the Indus to the mountains 
of Thibet. Lord Ellenborough succeeded to him, 
and added a little more to the deficit and the debt, 
and a little more to the hatred of the British among 
the Asiatics, and then came home ; and, having play- 
ed at soldiers in India, was promoted to play at sail- 
ors at the Admiralty. (Laughter.) Lord Hardinge 
set about squaring the expenditure with the income, 
and began to relieve the people—as you must begin 
—by reducing the military eatablislament, (cheers,) 
without which not a shilling could be spared to make 
a road, build a bridge, form a tank, or forward an 
public work. His successor was Lord Dalhousie, the 
present Governor-General. As regards the annexa- 
tion of the Punjaub—we had already taken a large 
slice of territory on the left bank of the Sutlej, and 
the fairest province of the Punjaub people, beside a 
million and a half sterling as indemnity for the ex- 
perses of the war; and set over the Punjaub an in- 
fant prince, and covered the land with our agents 
and tax-gatherers. Lord Hardinge desired to on 
the expense of that occupancy, and from the returns 
furnished to him, which were carefully tested, it was 
found that with the most economical administration, 
its government would exceed its revenue by more 
than halfa million per annum. And now that thou- 
sands have beer slain—now that you have excited 
such a spirit among the people, that the Mussulman 
and the Sikh, whose hands have hitherto been irre- 
concilably against each other, have merged their re- 
ligious distinctions, their blood feuds, their political 
and international animosities, in one common feeling 
of inextinguishable hatred against their new rulers— 
who march siege trains sixteen miles long to lay the 
beautiful Mooltan in ruins—you have annexed ‘it to 
the British crown! (Loud cheers.) I maintain that 
no question has arisen throughout these Indian 
that might not easily have been settled by any of the 
men of peace on this platform, and that, too, with ad- 
vantage not only to India, but to our own reputation 
—not that reputation which consists in having our 
name feared, our floating everywhere, our legions 
a corn arya a the better and more 

ng reputation i from discharging all 
the kindly, unostentatious of charity and good 





the — car of Ju ut, let us remember that 
there is another car wheels are grinding in the 


might, declare, thritherto hast thou come, but hence- 
forth thou shalt go no further!’ (The honorable gen- 
tleman retired amidst enthusiastic applause.) 
—————— All 
TAKE THE MATTER HOME. 
Mr. Garrison: 

Sm—When you do as requested above, have you 
not a monitor within that rankles and disturbs the 
peace of your austere soul, at being confined within 
the precincts of such prejudice as you have manifest- 
ed in your vindictive language of our lamented Pres- 
ident, since his decease? How, think you, must feel 
his weeping friends, at seeing an event so grievous to 
them, made an opportunity for such abuse? It is to 
be hoped that you cherish no evil wishes for his de- 
parted soul; but methinks your heart must be the 
scene of hard contest ere could dwell there a wish for 
its salvation. James K. Polk, in the estimation of 
the unprejudiced, will be allowed to have done the 
work assigned him according to his best abilities, and 
the dictates of a fair conscience. He was one of the 
human family, therefore a child of circumstance, with 
his own peculiar views of right and wrong; and if 
in our opinion he has erred, the thought that it is on- 
ly a mark of human weakness, and that it is a daily 
evil with us all, shculd lessen the fault. And when 
one has gone from among us into eternity, and re- 
ceived sentence according to the tribunal thereof, 
there is left no earthly right for us to embitter the 
feelings of those who mourn their loss by marking 
the event with words of defame. Slander me, if you 
will, but while I yet live, my future life may prove 
your words false. 

Your displeased friend, 

Groton, July 1, 1849. 


[= We shall do (what we are quite sure our ‘ dis- 
pleased friend’ has not done, but) what he advises us 
to do in regard to the late James K. Polk—* take the 
matter home.’ Nay, we did so at the time we wrote 
our notice of that eminently bad President. He left 
his slaves in their chains; and we tried to place our- 
self and family in their situation. We remembered all 
the horrors and atrocities of the Mexican war—how 
diabolical was the object for which it was waged—by 
whom it was instigated—and who it was that threat- 
ened, in advance, to veto the Wilmo Proviso, in case 
it should be adopted by Congress, under his adminis- 
tration. We made use of no ‘ vindictive language,’ 
but only reiterated those sentiments which have been 
promulgated by us for the last twenty years. We 
did not write in a partisan spirit, for with neither of 
the political parties are we in agreement. That James 
K. Polk had ‘his own peculiar views of right and 
wrong’ may be true; so has the burglar, the assassin, 
the pirate. That his errors were merely those of ‘ hu- 
man weakness,’ we do not believe; they were inex- 
eusable, or there is no such thing as human crimi- 
nality. 

The following we copy from the Herkimer (N, Y.) 
Freeman :— 

re James K. Polk, Slaveholder, late President of 
the United States, and author of the atrocious war 
with Mexico, her speadily followed two of his Gen- 
erals and thousands of his murdered victims, to that 
bar where no lying and pettifogging messages, and no 
servile tools of party, can avail to shield him from the 
scrutiny and award of Eternal Justice. He died of 
chronic diarrheea at his residence near Nashville, 
Tenn., on the 15th ult. ‘ The memory of the wicked 
shall rot.’ 

In the last number of the Christian Citizen is the 
following :— 

Dears or Presipent Porx.—We do not know of 
any thing more supremely ridiculous than the white- 
washing resolutions which are passed oftentimes upon 
the death of a prominent politician. No matter how 
great acurse he may have been to his country or to 
his race, as soon as death takes him, his bitterest foes 
commence magnifying his worst deeds into the great- 
est virtues. For instance, the Wuic City Government 
of New York have just passed the following resolve, 
among others of a similar character, that ‘the happy 
results that grew out of his administration, while they 
have endeared him to the American People, but add 
age ca to the universal grief at his loss.’ Hum. 

ug, the whole of it, or else their violeut abuse of him 
while living was, we do not know which. 
THE SLAVES INCITED TO INSURRECTION 
BY THEIR MASTERS !! 

Tae Demonstration at New ORLEANS IN FAVOR OF 
Iranian Repusiicanism. The people of New Orleans 
are not so engrossed with their own calamities, terri- 
ble to them as have been the consequences of pesti- 
lence and flood, as to regard with indifference the 
struggle for liberty in progress at Rome. They had 
a meeting on the 23d, at which the most enthusias- 
tic sympathy was evinced for the popular cause in It- 
aly. The Governor of Louisiana presided, and first 
addressed the meeting. He thanked the gentlemen 
present for the honor they had done him, by calling 
on him to preside on so interesting an occasion, 
whereat every American citizen could express his pro- 
found solicitude for the liberty of his fellow-men, and 
sympathize with the Italian people in their oppres- 
sion. Having heretofore made a generous manifes- 
tation in favor of Greece, South America and ‘Texas, 
we ought not now to shrink from a similar display 
for the Romans. We should aid and succor them, he 
said, by showing our sympathy with them in their 
present struggle, and in every other way not interfer- 
ing with our relations with other powers. 

Gov. Johnson read the following resolutions,which 
were unanimouly adopted :— 





D. C. NEZAH. 





Resolved, That we regard the present struggle of 
the people of Central Italy as the struggle of right 
and justice against brute force and tyranny in their 
most odious forms; and that we deeply sympa- 
thize with the Roman republicans in their efforts to 
rid themselves forever of an oppressive form of gov- 


Y}ernment, and to establish for themselves and their 


posterity, free and liberal institutions, in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, and the genius and wants 
of the Italian people. 

Resolved, That it is our duty as men, as Christ- 
ians, as American citizens, and.as the common partic- 
ipants in the benefits of modern civilization to which 
Italy has so largely contributed, to extend to them in 
their hour of need, all the aid and assistance which 
we lawfully can. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine persons, to be 
called ‘ The Executive Committee in aid of the Italian 
Patriots,’ be appointed, with full powers to do all 
things necessary to carry out the objects of this mect- 
ing; the said committee to consist of the following 

rsons: Dr. A. J. Wedderburn, R. Hunt, Esq., J. 

« Bell, Joseph Genois, J. L. Fabree, P. Seuzeneau, 
L. J. Sigur, P. S. Wiltz, and S. H. Page. 

The meeting adjourned, after giving three hearty 
cheers for Goy. Johnson. 

Es Now if this be not an ‘incendiary’ meeting in 
New Orleans—one calculated to excite the slaves to 
rise and smite their oppressors to the earth—then it 
is impossible to hold or to conceive of such a meeting. 
How glaringly inconsistent, how basely hypocritical, 
how signally impudent is a demonstration like this, 
on the part of the cradle-plunderers and traffickers in 
human flesh atthe South! ‘For them to talk of their 
‘profound solicitude for the liberty of their fellow- 
man, and sympathy with the Italian people in their 
oppression,’ while they are themselves perpetrating all 
possible outrages upon the victims of their own diaboli- 
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eal tyranny, exhibits an effrontery beyond all 
of language to describe ; and to congratulate “i 
do, the Roman republicans ‘in their eff 
themselves forever of en oppressive form of go 
ment,’ and to declare that those revolutionists sy. 
receive American sympathy and assistance, is 1, _ 
tify the cutting of their own throats by their g ~ 
and the giving of any needed assistance Pe, 
slaves, in case they should thus attempt to om, 
themselves. 
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A Suty Acrration. Because the Smith Se 
was accidentally omitted in the programme °°" 
brating the ath of July by the schools, sever," 
affect great personal indignation. © Same oa, 
has been made with reference to the Latin Schoo)" 
no one asks ‘ upon what principle or by what ng 
mate authority such an exclusion” was made ‘f" 
J.T. Sargent writes to the Pic Nic, that he i ie” 
to know why the Smith School s 
adds—‘ for, on such an occasion, 
ates the equality of our national privileges, it see: 
me no invidious distinctions of white or black, 
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Mor. 
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Tich op 
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it be made to ace why the Smith Schoo! 7 
a 


Committee, (of which Mr. Sargent is a mania’ oa 
, e blic, he would have obtained the it 
formation which he knew, when he indited his «."” 
tle, he could not obtain from the Pie Nic. 
‘ virtuous indignation’ that prompts a man to 
a letter like this at such atime. There are but ‘. ” 
scholars in the Smith School, and if we understand, 
matter, there is no first class. At all events, they vil 
be in the and, consequently, so wil] y, 
Sargent. The absence of either, however, Would by 
no great public loss.— Boston Courier. 

{> The Courier writer exhibits a bad temper, and 
is quite abusive. His sneer at Mr. Sargent, and - 
‘the scholars in the Smith School,’ is quite uncalled 
for and ungentlemanly. If ‘the Smith Schoo) (col. 
ored) was accidentally omitted in the programme for 
celebrating the 4th of July in the Schools,’ how has it 
happened that the same omission has always taken 
place, and that the Smith scholars have never boey 
allowed to walk in the public procession on the 4th? 
We are extremely happy to add, that, for the first 
time since the establishment of that School, its first 
class was allowed to take its rightful place in the pro. 
cession, and its appearance was so extremely neat and 
creditable as to elicit special commendation on the 
part of the spectators. Thanks to Mr. Sargeant and 
all others who contributed to this result. Anothe: 
unjust proscription has come to an end. 


S Cpis. 
It is hot 











Anti-Stavery Pic-Nic at Anincron.—We havo 
only time to state, before our paper goes to press, tha: 
one of the largest anti-slavery convocations ever held 
in this Commonwealth, met in the spacious and beau. 
tiful Grove at Abington, on Wednesday, the 4th of 
July ; and a more substantial body of men and wo. 
men, in an intellectual and philanthropic sense, oy 
one more deeply imbued with the love of liberty and 
the spirit of reform, was never before brought togeth. 
er spontaneously. The day was fair and bright, yo 
sufficiently cool to be perfectly comfortable ; and the 
exercises were of an interesting and profitable char- 
acter. Edmund Quincy presided on the occasion, 
and speeches were made by the President, William 
W. Brown, Rev. Mr. Stetson, Wendell Phillips, James 
N. Buffum, and others. The particulars hereatter, 
We should judge that at least five thousand persons 
were present. 





Keerine THE SappatH. On Sunday last, we are in- 
formed, our estimable and much respected friend, 
Joszru Conapon, of New Bedford, gathered not less 
than three pecks of fine strawberries from his grounds, 
and carried them on that day to the Poor House, to be 
distributed among the needy inmates of that institu- 
tion. This is a Christ-like mode of ‘keeping the 
Sabbath’; and though the Pharisees may indignantly 
inquire, ‘ Are there not six days of the week on which 
strawberries can be gathered, and given to the poor? 
the reply of every benevolent heart, untainted by big- 
otry, will be—‘Itis a good deed, and no day can be 
too holy for its performance ’—even conceding, what 
no man can show, that the first day of the weck is‘ the 
Sabbath of the Lord our God.’ May this mode of 
consecrating time be extensively imitated ! 





Apams’s Boston Drrecrory ror 1849. The pub- 
lisher and proprietor of this Directory, Mr. Groncs 
Apams, deserves the thanks of the city, officially, for 
the faithful and admirable manner in which he has 
executed his task. As we look at this large and com- 
pact volume, (elegantly printed on small but beauti- 
ful type, by Damrell & Moore,) we are astounded at 
the evidence it presents of the growth of the city, and 
the rapid increase of the population. ‘The number of 
names in the Directory, last year, was 29,9(7; in- 
crease, 4,242. Whole number in 1849, 34,14). 
Nemes expunged, 7,383; names added, 11,625; re- 
movals, &c., 9,705. Whole number of alterations, 
28,713. What vigilance and industry! what muta 
tions and changes! This volume contains the City 
Record—a General Directory of the Citizens—a 5pe- 
cial Directory of Trades, Professions, &c.—an Alms- 
nac from July, 1849, to July, 1850—with a variety of 
miscellaneous matter. Our citizens should take 4 
special pride in patronising it, not only for their own 
convenience, but because it is in every respect most 
creditable to Boston. 

a 

Tue Curistian Examennr, for July, 1849, makes i 
appearance punctually, as usual. This week we - 
barely give its table of contents :—L. Discovery of te 
Ancient Nineveh. II. Religious Parties and Move- 
ments in France. III. The Massachusetts Legislature 
and the College of the Holy Cross, IV. Narratives 
of Fugitive Slaves. V. The Nemesis of Faith. VI. 
The Earth and Man. VII. The Nature and Impor- 
tance of our Theology. VIII. California. Notices o 
recent Publications. Intelligence. 

Article IV. is by the Rey. Ephraim Peabody, D. 
D., Boston ; and is just what might be expected from 
one who occupies a pulpit in the Stone Chapel. Itis 
full of covert thrusts at. abolitionists, and cannot tol- 
erate their mode of procedure. But Henry Clay 
the special object of its admiration and eulogy! His 
recent inhuman letter on emancipation he pronoun 
a ‘masterly’ effort! He is declared to have ‘nobly 
identified himself with the great interests of human- 
ity’! Nay—‘at this moment, he is doing incompara- 
bly more for freedom than ANY LIVING MA 
believe more than ali the anti-slavery men of" : 
united’! Itis manifest that ‘Ephraim is jonet® 
his idol’—‘ Ephraim is a cake not turned ’—‘ _ 
also is like a silly dove without heart'—‘ Ephraim ert 
eth on wind, and followeth after the east wind’ —* Us 
Ephraim, what shall I do with thee ? 
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More Stave Nannatrves. Henry 3 
known fugitive slave, has just published, i spl 
style and with sundry pictorial illustrations, a Natt 
tive of his Life and Adventures, written . 
and remarkably well-written too ; with an Lane 
tion, by Lucius C. Matlack. Of all the ae 
that have been published, no one exceeds this in & a 
ling interest; and of all the subjects of them, no = 
appears to have seen and suffered so much # 4 
Bibb. It is a book for the rising generation P 
ticular ; and we could wish that as many copies o 
might be sold during the present year, a there re 
slaves in the United States, It may be had at * 
bookstore of Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 

There has also just made its appearances 
pamphlet of 76 pages, ‘The Life of Josiah = 
formerly a slave, now an inhabitant of Cane pa 
narrated by himself. Boston: Arthur D. rary ‘ 
Mr. Henson is widely known and esteemed, 8 oe 
no ordinary man. His narrative deserves * wide A 
culation, being carefully written, and qian? 
incidents caleulated to melt the heart and ne¥° 
spirit. 
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“cow ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
WESTERN -x, (Ohio,) Jane 21, 1849. 


New Ganpe} 


» GARRISON + 


, the anti-slavery platform, under the great 
‘con Tent, in @ glorious grove in the beau- 
me ; New Gardner, Ohio. It is the third 
wn Or  esary of the Western Anti-Slavery 
oe om od to be here, although the atmos- 
o vowing fiery furnace. ‘The interest in 
7. pin rprise in Ohio, judging from the 
. of this meeting, is undiminished, 
rease. Under the most unfavorable 
sembling, in consequence of the 
eeason, and the pressure of the farm- 
aumber present is byt little less than 
Five hundred dollars have been 
# the debt of the Society. A stern 
re rit seems to be manifested. This 
"s tionists in Ohio I believe embodies 
od, sterling spirits of reform and ad- 
as can be found in any assembly of 
"orld. ‘The cause of human life and 
me of its most devoted and thorough 
»porters among the Disunion aboli- 
. ‘They have warm and devoted 
_,yortion to their means, are doing 
' humanity. 
. have been presented, and are now Un- 
‘to the purport, that no power in the 
rity to make slavery right; and 
being says it is right, proves itself 
[he abolitionists would reject any part 
.fulsehood, which asserts the rightful 
. and that the being worshipped 
rs is a demon, and it is the duty 
,to refuse him worship or obedi- 


Lk 


for 28 





; now before the meeting, and a dis- 

A man is holding up voting as 

; ‘i , ow means to overthrow slavery. The 
“at . Constitution and Union is quoting 
ee | Wendell Phillips to sustain Sim in 
she (Constitution !!!—to show that the 
<of the Constitution in favor of slavery 
¢ devotion to liberty, rather than sla- 
who know these men will smile at 


st intense ; pails of water are being 

ind with mugs, to furnish the people with 
. have been accompanied with an in- 
‘The forests here are full of locusts, and 
»eessant whir-r-r—a hoarse, monot- 
They are singular creatures. It is 
ence in seventeen years, lay their 


rk of trees; the young come out, de- 


e ground, and there remain seventeen 
i then come out, pass about the country, 
-reen and tender plants and leaves. The 


ecially in the woods, is full of little round 
in by the locusts coming out. I never saw 





rd them before; and to me, their appearance 
tre any thing but pleasant. I can 


tand now, how their appearance in Asia 


\frica, where they come up on the face of the 
ense herds, cutting down every green | 

eir course, sends consternation to the in- 
Their appearance must be the forerunner | 

, disease and death, and strike terror to all | 
w in our last session. There has been a} 

f excitement by reason of a rebuke which 

1 man who came forward to denounce the | 

s ignorant of their subject—as wholly | 

t of any means to accomplish their end—as | 
eur energies in urging upon the communi- 
mplish an end by means which are a de- | 
1 falsehood—a humbug. Under pretence of | 


+ a utilitarian, and of engaging in nothing] 
" | 

h was Quixotic, he in effect branded the Disun- 

ts as a set of fools, or fanatics, or deceivers, | 


king to delude the people into a belief that 


¢ is power in truth, and the foolishness of preach- 
the anti-slavery gospel. My friends think I 
wedan unkind spirit in exposing the folly of his | 
iments, and his utter disregard for principle. I} 
villing to be rebuked; that all should think and | 


ia , 
ik, whatever their convictions of duty urge them | 


to think and say; butin this case, I do not feel re- | 
The man who ridicules moral suasion as an | 
trument of removing social and moral evils, should | 
lt with faithfully, and made to feel the force 
ndignant moral rebuke. 
lhe assembly here is composed of men and women 


ippearance speaks every thing in their favor. 


7s look prosperous here, so far as Oliver John-}| 

onnection with the Bugle is concerned. He 

lo good service, and the friends here are dis- 

se to give him a hearty reception, and to co-op- 
e with him, 

Within two hours we adjourn, and go to our vari- 


lestinations. We have been pleasantly together 
| 


lays, and the people of New Garden deserve 
praise for their generous hospitality. Fifteen, 


1e Single families. I am to meet the children of 
lon on the fourth of July, by invitation of the 


school committees. Thence to go to Medina 
{ Loraine counties, to visit Oberlin and other 
My work is laid out for two or three months 


Farewell—and God speed thee ! 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
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ted Mother.—A few days since, a 
t twelve years of age was brought into the Mu- | 
Court in this city, and was arraigned with | 
His mother, who had been residing 
ring town, was sent for, and came into | 
She wept most bitterly. Her} 
ome four years ago; she had never} 
unm since his departure. To this, her on- | 
had looked for support during her declin- 
w he was a prisoner. ‘The expecta- 
it he would be sent away during his mi- 
was in the court, and saw her 
vance quivered as she looked 
e fellow; she was sick at heart, and in 
f her soul she left the court, but soon re- 
and prayed Mr. Spear to bail her boy. 
her request—the little fellow was 
‘to her arms, She went home, but her heart 
sen, She went to her bed, and on the fol- 
* Sunday she breathed her last. The boy is 
> of Mr. Spear, whose principles and 
so Good Samaritan-like, as to deserve 
ince and admiration of all. We beg to 
1 his kindness cannot be encompassed 
expense: there are thousands of more cla- 
times less deserving objects for cha- 
than those which Mr. Spear under- 
stedly, to carry out.—Daily Times. 
sa heart-rending tale of woe. The 
belong to those ‘perishing classes’ 
in such numbers among us, challeng- 
pest sympathies with the ery—+ Save, or 
Shall not their supplicating voice be 
re systematic and energetic measures 
rescue those already sinking in the mire 
overty and crime, and to prevent others 
into the same vortex, whose condition 
Reies are fast hurrying them thither? 
a . » 
ctive means are devised, let private 
uve in upholding the hands of those, 
s*nerous impulses in behalf of suffering hu- 
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‘hem to many sacrifices and privations. 


P- -—____ 
> . unishment.—One writing from California, 
‘has 8 On the glorious workings of the gal- 


i that country :— 

‘ang for everything. If a man inserts his 
te your sieve, or your bag, or bucket, with the 
—_ a s canting a few scales, the penalty is 
So urder and gouging have the same penal- 
; ribed, and the consequence is, we have but 


S's into 


ly to h 


but just hoist ’em up on 


| have established a government of Red Republicans. 





The system works well. (it) 








IMPORTANT NEWS FROM EUROPE. | 

The British steamer Mibernia arrived at New York 

on Friday evening. Files of London and Liverpool 

papers to the 16th ultimo, both inclusive, have been 
received. The news is important. 


ENGLAND. s : 

Tho bill for the repeal of the navigation laws pass- 
ed the House of Lords wi t material amendment, 
on the 12th, and has reeeived the royal sanction. The 
bill will go into effect in Jan 3 

The Jews disabilities repeal bill the House 
of Commons by @ majority of 66. Its success in the 
House of Lords is considered very doubtful. 

‘The British governmert repudiate all cognizance or 
sanction of the proceedings of the French in their 
treatment of the Romans. 

Smith O’Brien, through his counsel, denies the le- 
gality of the commutation of his sentence of death to 
transportation, and the government must provide for 
tha unlooked-for difficulty by special act of parlia- 
ment. 

In the debate in Parliament upon the Canadian 
losses Lill, Mr. Gladstone made a most furious op- 
position to the measure, and his remarks are said 
to have produced a marked impression in the House. 

Lord John Russell complained of the tendency of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech to aggravate the di 
in Canada, and to embitter the feelings of hostile par- 


ties. 

Lord John was followed by several other speakers, 
and after a warm di ion, a division was taken up- 
on the question that the debate should be adjourned 
to the 15th inst., which was carried. 

The steamer United States arrived at Liv 1 
just as the Hibernia left. When 24 hours out 
New York, she struck on the South Shoal, off Nan- 
tucket, remained for four hours, and threw overboard 
ten tons of coal. She subsequently damaged one of 
her boilers so much as to render it useless for the re- 
mainder of the voyage. She will undergo repairs at 
Liverpool. The United States passed the Sarah Sands 
the day previous to her arrival at Liv l. 

The celebrated steamer Great Britain been pur- 
chased by Mr. Tillings, of London, and is to be 
fitted out to run between Liverpool and New York. 

The cholera has renewed its ravages in a frightful 
manner in various parts of Europe. The mortality 
at Paris is said to surpass that of 1832, Marshal 
Bugeaud and other distinguished men have been swept 
away in its course. . 

The cholera has again appeared in England, and 
several cases haye occurred in Manchester and other 
parts of the country. 

The cholera has also broken out afresh in Silesia, 
Vienna and Presburg, and is raging most fearfully at 
Alexandria and Cairo, in Egypt. 

Trade in England has been somewhat affected by the 
disturbances in France. Monetary affairs remain 
without any serious change. The crops, in most 
quarters, are stated to be promising. 

W. Hamilton, Bricklayer, aged 23, who fired at 
Queen Victoria, with powder only, to alarm her, plead 
guilty, said he wanted notoriety, and was transported 
for7 years, but not flogged. 

FRANCE. 

A very alarming demonstration on the part of the 
Red Republicans took place on the 13th ult., and for 
a time, a revival of the terrible insurrection of July 
appeared probable. The affair commenced in a de- 
monstration got up by the Red Republicans. This 
was a protest to the National Guards of Paris against 
the vote of the Assembly of the 12th, on the subject 
of Rome. The demonstration of the Assembly to 
support the cause of the Pope, and to put down the 
Roman republic, was seized upon in order to make a 
manifestation in favor of the Roman republic, and at 
the same time against the French government and 
the Legislative Assembly. Notice was accordingly 
inserted in the organs of the Red Republicans, calling 
upon the National Guards, the students of the differ- 
ent schools, and the workmen, to meet, without arms, 
at a point named in the order, to go in procession to 
the Legislative Assembly, to present the protest 
against the vote of the preceding day, and a petition 
to the effect that the French Republic should recog- 
nise that of Rome. 

Between 11 and 12 o’clock, the crowd began to as- 
semble at the Chateau d’Eau, on the Boulevard. 
Among them were a great number of the National 
Guard, in uniform, but without their arms. The 
people formed twelve deep, under regular leaders. 
At the head of the procession were the National Guard 
in uniform, to the number of at least 12,000, and the 
whole procession consisted of about 25,000 persons. 
The first rank was composed of M. Etienne Arago, 
who is chef de battalion of one of the battalions of 
the eighth legion, supported by two Colonels of the 
National Guard, and were accompanied by some 
members of the Mountain. All the shops were clos- 
ed, but nothing like a symptom of disturbance was 
visible. 

While this was going on, the military authorities 
were preparing to resist the demonstration with troops, 
to the number of 70,000. When the procession ar- 
rived at the Rue de la Paix, they were met bya large 
body of troops, both cavalry and infantry, headed by 
General Changarnier, the prefect of police, and a nu- 
merous staff. Changarnier immediately summoned 
the people to disperse, and on the appearance of a 
slight agitation, the body was broken by the troops, 
one party withdrawing by the small street leading 
down from the Boulevards, and the rest towards the 
Madeleine. In an instant the Boulevards were clear- 
ed by large bodies of cavalry, and the demonstration 
ended. 

After the procession had dispersed, and the crowd 
separated into the different streets, they immediately 
set up acry,‘* To Arms!’ and with this cry retreated 
to their different quarters, and began to erect barri- 
cades, but on being charged by the troops, the insur- 
gents immediately dispersed. 

At half past 12, the Minister of Public Works, 
who accompanied the authorities to quell the dis- 
turbance, was attacked at the Chateau d’Eau, by some 
of the insurgents. He was hooted at and dragged 
from his horse by the furious mob, his clothes were 
rent to pieces, and it was thought he would have 
lost his life, but fortunately M. Etienne Arago and 
M. Gent, both of whom were in the procession, inter- 
fered in his favor, and saved his life. 

Numerous arrests have taken place, including seve- 
ral members of the Assembly, M. Arago, and Ledru 
Rollin. The last accounts report a state of tranquil- 
ity, but there was an uneasy feeling prevalent, that 
renewed attempts would be made to overthrow the 
government, and that when it comes to this point, the 
troops will not prove steady. 

All the Socialist and Red Republican journals at 
Paris, except the National, have been suppressed 
since the disturbance on Wednesday. The city of 
Rheims is reported to be in full insurrection, and to 






_ Panis, June 13,—5 30, P. M.—Paris is in a state of 
siege, riots have taken place, barricades have been 
formed, and lives lost. 

Panis, Thursday evening.—About forty deputies 
are criminated. Etienne Arago is said to have broken 
his loins or thighs in a fall, whilst leading the proces- 
sion yesterday. Arrests of German, Polish, and Ital- 
ian revolutionists have beer. made. The conduct of 
the President of the Republic and General Changar- 
nier is greatly praised. All foreign committees sit- 
ting in Paris are to be dissolved, and their members 
sent away. The idle workmen will be sent into the 
country to earn their living, or in case of return, be 
arrested and imprisoned as vagrants. Paris is per- 
fectly tranquil. The cholera is decidedly on the in- 
crease. 

The news of the insurrection in Paris has caused 
great excitement in the departments ; and at Lyons, 
Marseilles and Havre, disturbances were apprehend- 
ed; the Government, however, are well prepared, 
and the most faithful attachment of the troops may 
be reckoned upon. 

Le Presse states that M. Ledru Rollin had been ar- 
rested on his way to Lyons. 

The Assembly had concurred that a proposition to 
close the clubs for one year was a matter of urgent 
necessity, and immediately referred the proposal to a 
committee, to report to the Assembly. 

Panis, Friday night.—Colonel Guemard was arrest- 
ed this evening. Some other arrests of minor import- 
ance have also taken place. The accounts from Ly- 
ons and Strasburg are of a very alarming nature. 
An outbreak in either or both these cities appears im- 
muinent. 

CuoLera.—The cholera has raged in Paris to an 
alarming degree. In the early part of the week, the 
deaths from the beginning had reached to more than 
11,000. 

ITALY. 

From Rome, we learn that the French army com- 
menced the attack upon the city the 3d inst., and after 
a Sanguinary engagement, in which the Romans lost 
800 men, succeeded in carrying several important 
posts. <A series of attacks have since taken place, in 
which the victory is variously claimed, but in which 
the invading army has suffered most. 

Manseiies, June 11,—3, P. M. 

The following is a copy of a despatch, this instant 
received from Toulon :— 

* Advices have been received from Rome to the 9th. 
At that date, the French troops were masters of all 
the itions taken by them on the 3d, part of which 
had retaken by the Romans. The fighting last- 









_ The following 
}on the 3d, by the Triumvirs :— 


Foreigners should be allowed to dig for gold, and it is 


waeieneral Quint has decided on geting owes. 
of Ange; the works ne: 
she ag Dario py ei ; 


ing proclamation was published at Rome 


*Romans!—To the crime of attacking a friendly 
Republic with troops led on under a jean ban- 
ner, Gen. Oudinot adds the of . He 
violates the written promise we have is Gar bestDhi 
not to attack us before x 


Let every man fight ! let every man have faith in vic- 
tory! Let every man remember our ancestors, and 
be great! Let right triumph! and let eternal shame 
attend the ally of Austria! Viva Republica! 
Rome, from the residence of the Triumyirs, June 8.’ 
The Roman Moniteur of the 3d contains a resolu- 
tion of the Assembly, declaring itself en permanence. 
It also publishes a proclamation of the Committee of 
Sektandes, calling on the people to defend the barri- 
cades. ‘Fierceness,’ says the Committee, ‘is a law, 
and the duty of nature. 20,000 bullets or bombs are 
insufficient to burn Rome or bury li x 

The citizen Mayr, formerly prefect of Ferrara, is ap- 
pointed to the Ministry of the Interior, and has order- 
ed the sacrament to be displayed in all the churches 
of Rome during the attack. 

The number of troops in Rome, at the disposal of 
the Triumvirs, is 62,100. 

The Triumvirate informed the Roman Assembly on 
the 30th ult., that the Austrians coming from Tuscany 
threaten the Roman States on the side of Acquapen- 
dente, and that 4000 Spanish troops had landed on the 
Neapolitan territory. 

Our advices from Rome are to the 9th. A corre- 
spondent writing on the 7th says—‘ The attack was 
to-day resumed, and the cannon again thundered. A 
number of the principal edifices in the city already 
show the effects of the enemy’s shell, and the damage 
no doubt will be frightful before the destructive war 
is over.’ 

A Roman paper of the 6th says, that a fearful 
thunder storm was raging on that day, and describes 
the whizzing of the balls and shells into the doomed 
city as magnificently grand. The same paper says that 
the French had begun, in right earnest, to work. 

HUNGARY. 

Kossuth has arrived in Pesth, and has been receiv- 
ed as President in the capital of the Hungarian re- 
public. The Russian General has issued a proclama- 
tion to the Hungarians, the substance of which is, that 
if they do not lay down their arms and submit to their 
fate with a good grace, they will be made to feel the 
consequences of their presumption. The Hungarian 
leaders are making efforts to rouse the people, and 
the Magyar government has ordered clergymen to 
preach against the Russians. 


GERMANY. 
In Baden, the revolutionary struggle is now in full 
play. The Prince of Prussia has left Berlin, to take 
command of the army of the Rhine. In Baden, Wir- 
temberg and Bavaria, the democrats are preparing for 
a conflict. 


ica | — 


Russia anp THE Crrcass1ans.—Accounts from Con- 
stantinople to the 25th inst., published in the Morn- 
ing Herald, state that intelligence had reached that 
city, of the Circassians having successfully attacked 
the Russian army in the pass of Kamich, while on its 
march to proceed to the Danubian principalities, and 
put those troops to the rout, after having killed 3,500 
men. The Russians afterwards rallied, and re-at- 
tempted to accomplish the object of their journey, but 
were again repulsed, with a further loss of 200 men. 
The Russian General, Nestoroff, then abandoned his 
mission, and withdrew to ‘Tiflis, with the remainder 
of his army. The Circassians had, on the 17th of 
April, made an attack on the Russian garrison of 
Socha, when the latter became panic stricken, and 
many of them fled, but those who were captured were 
slaughtered by the sword. In these engagements, the 
Circassians took 160 guns, together with large quan- 
tities of arms and ammunition. 








California and Mexico.—A late number of the New 
York Sun publishes the following, which purports 
to have been received by an overland express from 
Mexico :— 


San Francisco is completely in the hands of the 
rowdies, and the streets are one continued scene of 
fights and brawls. All peaceably disposed persons 
are in favor of General Smith, and it is the universal 
opinion that he is not half sustained by the home 
government. 

El Trait d’Union publishes a number of interesting 
items brought by Mr. Redding from San Francisco. 
Affairs at the upper mines were in a most deplorable 
state. Several attacks had beep made on them by the 
Indians. The latter are represented as being most 
daring and desperate in character, butchering all who 
come within their reach. Those who have gone in 
search of gold do not find it the flowery path they 
anticipated. They are obliged to work in water up to 
the middle, exposed all day to ascorching sun. Add 
to this the attacks of the Indians, which are daily be- 
coming more frequent, the expected approach of the 
cholera, the sickness already among thoi, and we 
have a faint idea of the ininer’s life. Many are turn- 
ing their attention to other branches of industry, 
while many are preparing to return home. 

There were over 8000 persons at the mines, one 
half of whom are Americans, one quarter Californi- 
ans, and the remainder Peruvians and Chilians. 

The general idea among the Americans is, that no 


almost certain, that difficulties resulting in bloodshed 
will soon occur. The hatred between the Americans 
and the swarms of foreigners is intense. The average 
sum of gold collected by all who are at the mines, 
scarce exceeds five dollars per day for cach, and it is 
generally believed that he will be the luckiest who 
returns home in good health. The expenses of living 
at the mines are enormous, 





Cholera.—Dr. M’Call writes from Nashville, under 
date of June 18, as follows :— 


In the last seven days, there have been 700 cases of 
cholera—many are still sick. In the week preceding 
yesterday, there were 118 deaths—of which on the 
14th were 20; 15th, 41; 16th, 25 or 26, from cholera. 
Professor Hamilton, of our University, is reported 
dying—his three sisters are dead, and nine persons 
who are residing in the Blind Asylum are dead, 
Cases are breaking out to-day at so many points, that 
I feel distressed at the gloom now upon us, and 
threatening still more. Our church fasted yesterday 
evening. 

A Cincinnati paper says— 

The remains of one of the victims of cholera, in 
Cincinnati, were placed in the vault of a grave-yard, 
where they remained about twenty-four hours, when, 
in the presence of friends and relatives, they were 
taken out for burial, and, awful to behold! the fea- 
tures of the corpse were found to be hideously dis- 
torted, his shroud torn, and his fingers—which were 
between his teeth—bitten and gnawed to the very 
bone! 


Awful Denouement.—The Cincinnati Courier of last 
Friday, says :—Yesterday a man was laid out, after 
dying, as was supposed, by the cholera. But while 
the burial service was going on, the supposed de- 
ceased came to. The consternation of the assembled 
company may be imagined, but it cannot be described. 
We understand the cause of the man’s stupor was too 
large a quantity of cholera medicine given him, con- 
taining opium. Persons should be careful, and send 
for asensible physician at once. 


Resuscitation.—At St. Louis, on Sunday the 17th 
inst., a Miss Taylor was taken sick with cholera, and 
it was supposed that she had died. Her brother in- 
sisted that she should not be buried until the next 
day. On Monday, while the funeral preparations 
were in progress, she suddenly revived, and now bids 
faix,to recover. 


Cholera at the West.—On a recent trip of the steam- 
er Ocean Wave, from Peru, on the Illinois River, to 
St. Louis, a passage of thirty hours, 38 persons died 
of cholera. They were principally emigrants and deck 
hands. 


{= Frederick Kalkbrenner, the celebrated pianist, 
has died of the cholera. 


t= J. M. Buckley, a celebrated circus performer, 
died of cholera at New Albany, on the 17th ult. 


(> At Richmond on Friday, there were 4 new ca- 
ses and 1 death from cholera. 


Cholera a Liberator !—It is estimated, sa an ex- 
change, that full a tenth of the slaves of Louisiana 
have died of cholera. 


{3 In Brooklyn, N. Y., four children of Mr. Isaac 
H. Bassett, between four and nine years of age, died 
of the cholera, and the four bodies were interred 
together in Greenwooi1 cemetery on Saturday. They 
had been imprudent in eating green apples. 

New York, July 2, 1849. 

The Sanitary Committee report 108 new cases and 
39 deaths of Cholera, as having occurred in the city 
during the last twenty-four hours. 

Three cases of cholera have occurred in Boston dur- 
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ford Spings, Hollidaysburg 

then pass through Ohio to Cleveland, where he will 
embark for Buffalo, and will be at the New York 
Agricultural Fair at Syracuse on the 10th. From Al- 
bany he will proceed east to Boston, and after visiting 
the capitals of New Hampshire and Maine, will return 
south via Providence, New York 3 Moy git, his 
pu being to reach Washington about the close 
of September —-{ Philadelphia News. 


Remarkable ity.—A colored man named Rog- 
er Fletcher, died in the neighborhood of Lower 
Hunting Creek, in this county, last February. His 
age was not known, but he was undoubtedly the old- 
est man in the county. He was better known by the 
name of one arm Roger, having lost an arm when a 
boy, while engaged in cleaning the nuts of a cider mill. 
He had living at the time of his death, 8 children, 
66 grand children, 119 great grand children, and 8 
great great ; soe children—his whole posterity at the 
time of his death being 201 souls. His oldest daugh- 
ter Amy has living 13 children, 56 grand children, and 
8 great grand children. We doubt very much wheth- 
er the above ean be beaten. Our informant took great 

ains to obtain a correct account of this remarkable 
amily, which we give in detail.—[{Cambridge (Md.) 
Democrat. 

Pedestrianism.—An unsuccessful attempt was made 
on the 29th, by three individuals, to run eleven 
miles within the hour, over the Union Course, Long 
Island, viz: Jackson, Saunders, and McCort. The 
first named ran ten and a quarter miles in the hour ; 
the two others gave out at the seventh and eighth 
miles, 

A walking match also came off. An individual 
calling himself the North Star, matched himself to 
w six miles within an hour, and he was more suc- 
cessful than the runners. He performed his task well 
in 58 minutes and 12 seconds. 


Slaves Caught.—The three runaway slaves of Mr. 
Giddings and Miss Hilleary, residing near Petersyille, 
Frederick Co., Md., have been arrested and secured. 
One was found at Chambersburg, Pa.—[{Balt. Sun. 


Acquitted.—The trial of the slaves Rebecca and Bet- 
ty, at Louisville, on indictment for poisoning, before 
the Criminal Court, was brought toa close on the 23d 
inst., and resulted in their acquittal. 


North-Eastern Boundary.—The boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Canada, run in accord- 
ance with the Ashburton treaty, cost the labor of 300 
men 18 months. ‘For, 300 miles, a path was cut 
through the forest, and cleared of all trees. At the 
end of every mile is a cast iron pillar, painted white, 
square, four feet out of ground, seven inches square 
at the bottom, and four at the top, with raised letters 
on its sides, naming the commissioners who run the 
line, and the date.’ 


t= The Catholic authorities in the West have giv- 
en authority to members of the church to eat meat on 
Fridays, during the prevalence of the cholora—tfish, 
salads, vegetables, &c., being regarded as more or 
less unwholesome. 


te A bear was killed at North Twin Dam, Me., 
afew days since, which measured 7 feet 4 inches 
long, and when dressed weighed 640 pounds. 


fF The Steamer Empire State, of the Fall River 
line, which was burned last January, has been re- 
stored to her former splendor. 


CF Rev. Dabney Jones, the Georgia State Tem- 
erance lecturer, has recently had the misfortune to 
ose three grown daughters, one grown son, and two 

or three negroes, by cholera. An owner of human be- 
ings is unfit to be a temperance lecturer. 


[The Hon, George M. Dallas has consented to 
pronounce a eulogy upon the life and character of 
Ex-President Polk, before the Democratic citizens of 
Philadelphia. 


[# The Indians, about 20 in number, had attacked 
a ranche about two miles from Sabinas, in midday, 
and killed over a hundred Mexicans. None escaped 
who did not take refuge in the stone houses. The 
Indians carried off all the horses and mules, but no 
attempt was made to follow them. 


i The Nantucket Inquirer says the time-honored 
festival of sheep-shearing, which has been observed 
for more than a century, has passed away forever, 
with the thousands of sheep which have been swept 
as by a whirlwind from the Island. 


Fatal Accident.—Mr. Nathan Coy, of Oxford, Me., 
wes drowned in the little Androscoggin, on the 19th 
ult. He plunged in to rescue his son, who had sunk 
while swimming; and saved the boy’s life, but lost 
his own. 


Fatality.—We have it on good authority that in a 
house on William street, in the neighborhood of the 
Commercial Hospital, fourteen persons have died of 
cholera in the last three weeks. The house is in a 
very filthy condition.—[Cin. Gazette. . 


Killed by Lightning.—On Thursday, the 14th, near 
Prairieville, Pike county, Mo., a Mrs. Barney and Mr. 
George Wells, while crossing the prairie during a 
thunder storm, were both struck by lightning, and in- 
stantly killed. The horses on which they were moun- 
ted were also killed. 


Harboring a Slave.-—A man named John Evans was 
on Wednesday evening arrested by the First Munici- 
pality police, on the charge of having harbored and 
concealed a runaway slave. He gave bail to appear for 
examination.—[N. O. Pic., June 15. 


[= Mr. Marrurw I. Pennewt, one of the proprie- 
tors of the Boston Bee, departed this life half-past four 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, at the age of 33.—Mr P. 
was one of the founders of that paper. 


[e The authorities of New York do not favor a 
general celebration of the ensuing anniversary of Am- 
erican independence, on account of the exposure which 
the troops and citizens might encounter. The au- 
tkorities of Charleston, 8. C., set apart yesterday as 
a day of fasting and prayer in consequence of the chol- 
era. 


Death by Drowning.—Mr. John Hazletine, of Ha- 
verhill, was drowned in the Merrimac on Wednesday, 
by falling out of a wherry; he could not swim, and 
sunk before help reached him. He leaves a wife and 
several children. 


t= Accounts from Texas confirm the painful ru- 
mor of the destruction of Capt. Veach’s company of 
California emigrants by the Indians. Out of thirt 
persons composing the company, only four were le 
to tell the sad tale of misfortunes which befel their 
companions, 


Distressing Occurrence.—On Tuesday night, 26th 
inst., Mr. John McDonnegan, of South Boston, fell 
overboard from steamer Bibb, lying at Merre’s wharf, 
Edgartown, and was drowned. All efforts to save 
him were unsuccessful, as he sunk almost as soon as 
he touched the water. His body was found the next 
morning, and will be taken to South Boston for in- 
terment. 


New Discovery.—Mr, R. Smith, an excellent prac- 
tical chemist, and an able contributor to the Glasgow 
Practical Mechanics’ Journal, (North Britain,) has dis- 
covered a process for printing, coloring, and gilding 
porcelain and earthenware, by means of electricity. 
The process is said to be quite distinct from the elec- 
trotype, and the specimens produced—at one third 
the usual cost—are represented to be splendid. 


i= The Russ pavement is to be put down in Broad- 
way, N. Y., from Park to Wall street, at a cost of 
$36,000. 


te Ex-President Polk was born Noy. 2, 1795, and 
died atthe age of 54, the P aa of all the Presi- 
dents. None have died under the age of 68. 


Murder of California igrants.—A despatch from 
New Orleans, dated the 26th June, says:—‘It is ru- 
mored that 72 California Emigrants, from the Rapids, 
Louisiana, had been murdered by the Indians this 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and 6 only escaped.’ 


Freponi, N. Y., June 24, 
man and three ladies in 
Bridge to-day, drove into twelve feet of water. The 
ladies, together with the horses and carriages, were 
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Valuation of the of Rhode Island.—The 
whole taxable property of Island is valued at 
one. s00. 098 for personal estate, and tay ao 

estate. The personal property in the city o 
Providence is set down at $28,407,000, and the real 
estate of the city at $16,894,000. 


Cost of Ship Fever to the State.—The State has paid 
for the support of pau sick of ship fever, as fol- 
lows :-Te the city of Boston, 2 86; to the town 
of Fall River, 2 48; to the town of Hingham, 
$119 87. Total, 10,445 21. 


Dr. Coolidge. —A telegraphic despatch to the Bos- 
ton papers, from Portland, states, on the authority of 
Dr. Mann, of Skowhegan, that the body buried there 
as that of Dr. Coolidge (the murderer of Mathews, 
and who was to have committed suicide 
while in prison, May 17th) was disinterred a few days 
since, and examined in ce of sixteen persons, 
ineluding Mann himself’ and Coolidge’s father, and 
they agreed that it was not his body. Coolidge’s fa- 
ther testified that his son had lost the end of one 
thumb, and had no scar on his face, whereas the 
corpse had a scar on the cheek, and both thumbs were 
whole. Rumors to the effect that Dr. C. is still living 
have for some time been in circulation. 


t# John Van Buren is to be at the Ashtabula Free 
Soil Convention on the 4th, and at the gathering at 
Cleveland on the 13th. 


te" The packet ship Guy Mannering, Capt. Ed- 
wards, arrived at New York, from Liverpool last week, 
with seven hundred and seventy-nine steerage pas- 
sengers, lost thirty-five by cholera. 


t= The dread of cholera has completely cured the 
people of lobster eating. They are worth nothing in 
the market; about 2000 were thrown overboad at 
Eastern Point the other day.—{Gloucester News. 


Fatal Accident.—The Springfield Republican, of Fri- 
day, says :—Capt B. F. Obear, of New York, stopping 
at the Brattleboro’ Water Cure, was attempting to 
mount his horse for a ride on Monday“evening, when 
the animal reared, and falling upon Capt. O., injured 
him so severely that he died yesterday. 


F An Irishman, named Charles McMahan, in the 
employ of the Connecticut River Railroad, was yes- 
ay thrown from a gravel train in motion at the 
New City, by the car accidentally dumping on which 


he was sitting, and instantly killed. 


Watrer J. Watsu.—This distinguished champion 
of the Democratic party, and Irish Repeal orator, de- 
parted this life, in this city, on Saturday evening last, 
at theage of 30. The death of this unfortunate man 
should be a warning to hissurviving comrades. From 
a poor factory boy, he rose to be a member of the Suf- 
folk bar. Distinguished in oratory, he became the pet 
of a large circle of admirers. He had not the temper- 
ament to withstand the public applause which was 
poured upon him wherever he went. He indulged 
too freely in the wine cup, -until bound by the spell 
of the syren, he fell a victim to appetite. His was 
the drunkard’s death. He died as above, in that no- 
torious sink of sin, the old Province House, suffering 
until the last, the torturing pains of delirium tremens ! 
—Chronotype. 








For the Liberator. 


ANOTHER FRIEND OF THE SLAVE DEPART- 
ED HOME, 

Translated from this vale of tears, on 5th day last, 
(28th of 6th mo.,) to a ‘more glorious inheritance, 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
eternal in the heavens,’ Stephen 8. Southwick, a 
member of the Bolton Society of Friends, in the 68th 
year of his earthly pilgrimage. In the death of 
friend S. the slave has lost a true friend, and the anti- 
slavery cause a firm and uncompromising supporter. 
Hlis was a noble spirit, a manly heart, that could feel 
for the woes of another. Tis love of liberty was no 
empty profession, but the result of deep-seated con- 
viction; and he was therefore prepared to oppose any 
and every institution that did not free itself from the 
blighting curse that infects our civil, religious, and 
social relations, viz., Slavery. The ballot-box, as he 
informed me a short time before his death, had missed 
him for some forty years or more. His faith in the 
principles of non-resistance, which he regarded as 
genuine Quakerism, was strong and unwavering. To 
him, these were but the teachings of the ‘ inner light.’ 
He placed his trust (as he frequently remarked) in 
God, and He had ever been sufficient for him, and ‘a 
very present help in time of trouble.’ 

In every thing that tended to elevate, improve, and 
regenerate our race, he took an interest. Naturally of 
deep feeling, strong sympathy, and unbounded kind- 
nes$, his mind overleapt national distinctions and ge- 
ographical divisions, and roamed the world over, 
at home, and recognized in all mankind equal breth- 
ren. With that theological spirit that consigns an of- 
fending brother over to the hangman, he had no 
sympathy. The recent case of the execution of Wash- 
ington Goode strongly enlisted his feelings, although 
then confined to his house. 

In his relations of husband, father and neighbor, 
his Christian spirit pre-eminently shone forth ; being 
a tender and affectionate husband, a kind and indul- 
gent parent, an obliging, peaceful citizen. None 
knew him but to speak well of him. Many a person 
who differed from Friend 8. in most things, has the 
writer heard say, that they believed him to be an hon- 
est man anda Christian. His constant wish and fer- 
vant prayer was for strength to be governed by the 
Golden Rule of Christ. To be an Aonest man was, 
he said, his highest ambition. But he needs no eulo- 
gy from a pen like mine; his memory will endure in 
the hearts of his friends, when that of impenitent 
men-stealers like James K. Polk shall have perished 
from off theearth. He leaves a large family to mourn 
his loss. May the same glorious spirit that animated 
him, and enabled him to gain a victory over this 
world, be their stay and staff on their pilgrimage home 
to their Father’s mansion. ‘ 

To the little band of reformers in Berlin, who will 
greatly miss his venerable form, mild, cheerful coun- 
tenance, and earnest, outspoken testimony against the 
corruptions of this age, in either Church or State, his 
dying exhortation was, to walk worthy of the high 
yocation to which they were called; to be obedient 
unto the end, trusting in God, casting their care upon 
Christ; knowing that their reward would not be 
wanted. May his dying advice be heeded, and the 
like spirit pervade their every heart that so peculiarly 
distinguished him. 

I cannot but feel that a good man has gone home; 
he did not die ;—mind, earnest, active, pure and ele- 
vated as his was, can neverdie. He liveth, (although 
not an inhabitant of an earthly tabernacle,) and yet 
speaketh unto us. His words are-—Be faithful—Be 
faithful! May we so be, and may our last end be like 
his, illuminated by the same glorious doctrine of non- 
resistant love, which had been his comfort and sup- 
port for over fifty years, and which, upon his dying 
bed, in full possession of reason, he assured and re- 
assured his weeping relatives, grew brighter and 
brighter. But he has gone, and although it is hard 
to choke the impassioned outburst of feeling, yet we 
must remember that our loss is his gain, and we could 
not wish him to tarry here longer, being, as he fre- 
quently expressed himself, ready and willing to go to 
his Christ and God, which was Love. Reguiescat in 
pace. A MOURNER. 

t# The Practical Christian and other reformato- 
ry journals are requested to copy this tribute of re- 
spect due to the many virtues of this departed friend. 

Apprtionat Puepcrs. The following pledges, in 
addition to those already acknowledged, have been 
made to the Mass. A. S. Society: 


Asa Cutler, Pomfret, Ct., $25 00 








carried under a boat, and the former were 
while the man and horses were saved. 
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cord, was a most excellent man, He was 
nce, for his great innocence and ft 
. He was.as guileless as a little 
He. was also a most faithful abolitionist, and. in - 
the early days of the enterprise, before the infirmities 


oyd Garrison stopped in 1833, when the Conven- 
tion ey per = the Were fat Savery So- 
ciety ; with him, Benjamin Lundy, the Pioneer 
of the cause, used to make his home. Such a man 
should not be allowed to pass away without a tribute 
He died she lived, uility and e—lea 
as in trang ace v~ 
ing a widow in every way assimilated to in char- 
acter—to tarry for a brief space behind him.—DPenn- 
sylvania Freeman. 


Ee The reminiscences suggested to our mind by 
the removal of this early friend and worthy coadjutor 
are of a most interesting character. We remember, 
with lively gratitude, the kindness of himself and 
family. They never faltered, but in the darkest hour 
of the anti-slavery cause, in its utter helplessness, re- 
mained as true to it as the needle to the pole.— Ed. 
Lib. 











NOTICE. 
te Cuantes Spear will hold meetings in Prince- 
ton next Sunday. 





NOTICE. 
tf Parker Pirtsnvury will preach in the Uniyer- 
salist Meeting-House in Danvers, South Parish, on 
Sunday afternoon next, (July 8th,) at 2 1-4 o'clock, 
and lecture on Slavery at 5 1-2 o'clock, in the same 


place. 
July 5th, 1849. 
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S. H. LLOYD'S 
Daguerreotype Rooms, 


11 1-2 Tremonr Row, 
; Corner Pemberton Square. 
(Up only two flights of stairs.) 

IKENESSES executed in ANY weather, and 
4 neatly put up in Cases, Lockets, Frames, &c. 
Prices reasonable, and within the reach of all, varying 

according to the style of the cases, &c. 
Possessing an excellent light, and every facility for 


carrying on the business, he invites his friends, and - 


all who may be wishing Daguerreotypes of themselves 
or friends, to call and examine specimens. 
Entire satisfaction given, or the pictures not to be 


en. 
N. B. Instruction given in the art, and apparatus, 
&e., furnished. May 4 


DR. HENRY W. WILLIAMS 


I AS removed to No. 10 Essex Street, Boston, 
where he will continue to give particular atten- 
tion to DISEASES OF THE EYE, 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


M. M. TAYLOR 


OULD respectfully inform the citizens of Rox- 
bury, Boston and vicinity, that he has re- 
cently opened an Office, for the purpose of carrying on 
the above business, in all its various branches, on 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, two or three 
doors above the Norfolk House. 
(No money received unless a situation is procured. 
Servants of every kind supplied with good places 
in respectable families, and families supplied with 
servants, both in the city and country, at short notice, 
and on reasonable terms. 
Roxbury, May 18, 1849. 


HOME FOR REFORMERS. 


[HE subscriber having removed to that neat, con- 

venient, and central boarding-house, No, 2 1-2 
Central Court, will be most happy to welcome some 
of the Friends of Reform at reasonable charges. He 
wishes his house to be the central. place in Boston, 
where the friends of Temperance, Peace, Purity, Free- 
dom, the Prisoner, &c. may mect together, and enjoy 
a comfortable and happy home. 

{= Central Court opens at 238 Washington st. 


JOHN M. SPEAR. 


The Great Remedy of the Age. 
DRS. CLARK & PORTER’S 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA, 


PREPARATION of extraordinary power, for 

the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Humors of 
every description, secondary Syphilis, ill-conditioned 
Ulcers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, Ery- 
sipelas, general Debility common to Females, Cold 
Feet, sluggish Circulation, &e. A sure and certain cure 
for Scrofulous Tumors on the neck, which it will 
never fail to remove, if taken according to directions, 
and faithfully persevered in. 

The proprietors, after testing the virtues of this great 
medicine for upwards of three years in an extensive 
practice, and with unbounded success, now offer it 
to the public. In diseases of the skin arising from 
impure circulation, it is a sovereign remedy. It will 
assuredly eradicate any kind of humor from the sys- 
tem, if the directions are strictly adhered to. We 
challenge the world to produce its equal. Any one 
doubting its efficacy can satisfy themselves that it 
is a powerful instrumentality in the cure of disease, 
by consulting Dr. Clark's patients, in and about the 
city, who have taken it, and can testify to its healing 
powers. A great many have given it a trial, and we 
know not yet of a single person who has not derived 
either temporary or permanent benefit from its use. 

The following was handed us, and we insert it for 
the consideration of others who may be similarly 
afflicted. The gentleman may be seen at his residence, 
7 1-2 Elliot st. 














Boston, April 27, 1849. 
Dns. Crank & Porter : 

GentLemEn—A little more than a year ago, I was 
taken with spitting blood, pain in my side and shoul- 
der, and strong symptoms of consumption. I sought 
the advice of two eminent physicians of this city, who 
sounded my lungs, and pronounced them badly af- 
fected, or very weak. They advised me to go into 
the country, as a change of air might be beneficial to 
me. I did so, but with little hope of returning alive. 
While there, I was taken worse than ever. A physi- 
cian was called to see me. He examined my lungs, 
and said he could giva me no encouragement—said I 
might live till Fall, but probably no longer. My city 
physicians, previous to my leaving for the country, 
said I should never get well. But I was induced to 
try Dr. Clark, who gave me the Anti-Scrofulous Pan- 
acea, and after taking it a few months, my health was 
restored, and now I am able to attend to my business, 
I think your Panacea a medicine of great efficacy. 
speak from experience. RALPH HOBART. 


MORE TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF DRS, 
CLARK & PORTER'S ANTI-SCROFULOUS 
PANACEA. 

A medical gentleman ofthis city, who knows its vir- 
tues, speaks of it as follows :— 


Drs. Crank & Porter: 

GenTLEMEN—I have used your Panacea for Salt 
Rheum, not only on myself, but on others, and I 
have been surprised at its results. It is, in my opin- 
ion, the most efficient anti-humor medicine ever dis- 
covered. My humor has entirely disappeared on my 
hands, and I am now entirely wet.. 

MARTIN HASKINS, M. D. 

Boston. 


Dns. Crarx & Porter: 

Grntiemen—I have tested thepower of your Pan- 
acea in the case of my little boy, whose face and arms 
have been entirely covered several months with a very 
bad humor, and I am happy to say it has effected a 
radical cure. In my opinion, it is the best medicine 

up. 
for humors ever got » WSON HOUGHTON. 


Messrs. Crank & PorTeR: 

GenTLEMEN—I would cheerfully recommend your 
Panacea as the most powerful medicine to my knowl-. 
edge now before the public for the cure of scrofula 
and other humors. It has certainly effected an im- 
portant cure in the case of my child, who has for some 
time been afflicted with a humor. I would advise all 
who have humors to make a trial of it, It needs no 


ing ; it recommends itself, 
aod de June, 1849. DARIUS EDDY. 


[e Sold at No. 80 Carver street, Boston. Price $1” 
per bottle. 
AGENTS. 
Samvet E. Kenpaut, Nos. 4 and 14, under the 
old State House, head of State street, Boston. 
Daviw Mzap, Jr., corner Union and Silsbee sts., 


ynn, 

Syivanvus Dopar, South Danvers. 

Tay Porrer, Danvers New Mills, 
yd 
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For the Liberator. 
LUNAR OBSERVATIONS. 


I. 
This nation, they tell us, will grow 
As big as the world, if not bigger— 
Exactly what size they don’t know— 
They’ve scarcely begun, yet, to figure. 


1. 
Some think, though, ’twill reach to the moon, 
And rail-roads be Jaid through the air, 
And, heaven sparing John C. Calhoun, 
‘We may introduce Slavery there. 


tI. 
Constitutions and laws now in force, 
Can oppose to it no possible bars, 
Provided, (provided, of course, ) 
The ‘ niggers’ may ride in the cars. 


Iv. 
And then our ‘ domestic relations’ 
Will have ample room for full play, 
And other less civilized nations, 
May come, and we'll teach them the way. 
v. 
‘ Institutions peculiar’ will grow 
Like sugar-cane on a plantation, 
And ‘freedom’s area,’ you know, 
Will extend through the whole lunar nation. 
vi. 
If moon-men shall chance to object 
To wholesome republican laws, 
They've nothing in moon to expect, 
But a scratching from Zachary’s claws. 


vu. 
And this is benevolence, sure, 
In sight of each sensible nation ; 
Thus will we their moonism cure, 


And introduce civilization. LUNATIC. 


This may serve, in some degree, to illustrate the 
‘benevolent’ design of the U. 8. Ex-Government, the 
accomplishment of which resulted in a war against 
Mexico, waged, (as it has been contended,) mainly 
for the philanthropic purpose of raising the citizens of 
that republic to a higher position, a more elevated 
state of civilization and refinement. This idea of civ- 
izing and refining with fire and sword, will at no dis- 
tant day become too stale for use. The leaven is 
working in the mass of mind. 

*There’s a good time coming, boys.’ 

P.S. I forgot the morro—can’t find a better than 

the following : 
Motrro—‘ This is a great country.’ 
—_— . 

[The following is the substance of a speech made 
by Frederick Douglass at an anti-slavery meeting.] 

For the Liberator. 


INFIDELITY. 

Long has the cry of ‘infidelity’ 

Against the ‘old school’ abolitionists 

Been raised—a powerful weapon, I suppose ! 
While I was yet a member of the Church, 

I heard of Garrison, the ‘ infidel.’ 

It well may be supposed, I wished to hear 
What kind of infidelity was his. 

And when I heard him pouring out his soul, 
Pleading for bondmen trodden down and crushed, 
Giving his voice against him who oppressed, 

As if his own dear loved ones were in chains, 
Icared no more to know about his creed; 

His ‘rvripeurry’ I understood, 

Because it was mine own—and heaven I praised 
For such a Christian ‘ infidelity.’ 

I felt that in his heart was sacred love ; 

That was the Christianity for me ! 

I did not ask to know about his faith. 

I felt, I think, as John the Baptist felt, 

When he from Christ the tidings had—* Go tell 
John that the deaf do hear, the blind do see, 
The poor the gospel have preached unto them.” 
Those works declared what kind of man he was, 
From whence he came, and what his objects were. 
When I see men bind up the wounds of those 
Whose hapless lot it is *mongst thieves to fall, 
To the necessities of suffering men 
Administering, breaking off the chains 

Of fettered bondmen, it is evidence 

Enough for me, that their works are of God. 
Whate’er may be their abstract notions, Christ 
Himself lives in them; such his spirit was. 

He ever went about, doing good to men; 

For body and for soul he had a balm. 
Whenever Sorrow’s mournful voice he heard, 
There was he found, to soothe and to console. 
Among the cries of joy and triumph which 
Surrounded him as he walked ’mid the throng, 
He heard the single voice of the blind man ; 
And when the multitude would silence him, 
Christ did rebuke them; to the blind man turned : 
* What wilt thou that I do for thee?’ he said. 

I doubt not, if he had been on his way, 

With purpose to create another world, 

He would have stopped, that blind man to relieve. 
«I will have mercy, and not sacrifice,’ 

Is the great doctrine which distinguishes 

Pure Christianity from Jewish forms, 

And the religion of our modern times. 

The Christianity of Jesus is 

A merciful religion, lifting up 

The soul depressed, disconsolate and sad; 

For a revival of that kind, I pray. 

GLD COLONY. 


NO NIGHT BUT HATH ITS MORN. 
There are times of deepest sorrow, 

When the heart feels lone and sad, 
Times when memory’s spell of magic 

Have in gloom the spirit clad. 
Wouldst thou have a wand all potent 

To illume life’s darkest night? 
"Tis the thought that e’er in nature 

Darkest hours precede the light. 


When the world, cold, dark and selfish, 
Frowns upon the feeble flame, 
Lighted from the torch of genius, 
Worth has kindled round thy name ; 
When the fondest hopes are blighted, 
And thy dearest prospects fade, 
Think, Oh, lone one, scorned and slighted, 
Sunshine ever follows shade. 


seca é 
A DUNCE. 
He meant well enough, but was still in the way, 
As a dunce always is, let him be where he may; 
Indeed, they appear to come into existence 
To impede other folks with their awkward assistance. 
If you set up a dunce on the very North pole, 
All alone with himself, I believe, on my soul, 
He’d manage to get betwixt somebody's shins, 
And pitch him down bodily, all in his sins, 
To the grave polar bears sitting round on the ice, 
All shortening their grace, to be in for a slice ; 
Or, if he found nobody else there to pother, 
Why, one of his legs would trip up the other 7 
For there’s nothing we read of in torture’s inventions, 
Like awell-meaning dunce, with the best of inten- 
tions. J. R. Lowe1. 

















LUXURY. 
Fatal effects of luxury and ease ! 
We drink our poison, and we eat disease, 
Indulge our senses at our reason’s cost, 


Reformatory. 


PANTHEISM OP H. ©. WRIGHT. 
Geneva, Onto, June 5, 1849. 





Dear GARRison : ei 

From page 348 to page 354, of my Auto-Biography, 
I give an account of a conversation with two children 
of Rev. S. A., formerly of Amherst, N. H., now of 
Boston, on loving God and on prayer, in which I use 
the following language : 

« As we feel and do to men, we feel and do to God. 
Though God exists from man, we can love 
and serve Him only in loving and serving man. * * 
I believe my heart pants for the living and true God, 
when it pasts to mingle its affections and sympathies 
with little children. I love God with all my soul, 
mind and strength, when my affections twine around 
these little ones to do them ; and when I drink 
deep into their spirits, I drink deep into the fountain 
of divine love. * * When these children are in 
my heart, the kingdom of God is there; to love these 
sweet young spirits, just opening into life, with a full 
and entire heart, is to have the mind of Christ, to put 
on Christ, to sit with Him in glory, and share with 
Him the love, the beauty and brightness of his Fa- 
ther’s kingdom. * * I know that when I love 
these children of my Father, I love Him; when I 
dwell in them, and they dwell in me, it is then, and 
only then, that I beneficially and acceptably dwell in 
God, and God practically dwells inme. * * Why 
should we try to lead them [children] away from the 
earth in search of a Being whom they cannot see, and 
of whom they can form no clear, distinct idea? How 
much more truthful and potent, to teach them that 
when they love one another, and are kind, forgiving, 
generous and unselfish to one another, they love God; 
and that when they are angry, revengeful, cruel, un- 
kind and quarrelsome, and when they strike and in- 
jure one another, then they hate and insult their 
heavenly Father! Would thatI had been taught 
that to be true to men is to be true to God, and to be 
false to men is to be false to God; that whatever 
wrongs I felt or did to men, I felt and did to God; 
that I had never been taught to think of God apart 
from human relations and duties; and that all my 
ideas of God, of heaven and hell, eternity and immor- 
tality, had been associated in my mind, in childhood, 
with my fellow-beirgs, and my relations and duti2s 
to them, and to the physical universe. Then I should 
have had a religion of justice, of purity, of love, of 
goodness, that I could feel to be a reality; then I 
should have had a God who had truly been omni- 
present and omnipotent, and my soul would have twin- 
ed around him, and made him an ever-active and 
ever-present principle of life. Then had my life been 
hid in the divine life, and God had been the light and 
glory of my existence. I had been spared many dark 
and desolate hours. * * Henceforth, I will love 
and serve God, in loving and serving my fellow-be- 
ings.’ 

For entertaining such ideas of God and man, and 
for expressing them in such language, I am called a 
pantheist. I left Philadelphia April 23d, to come to 
Ohio via New York, Albany and Buffalo. I was 
about five weeks coming through New York, lectur- 
ing and discussing war, in connection with the Bi- 
ble and Constitution, in several counties in the mid- 
dle and western parts of the State, and scattering 
many of the Auto-Biography among my numerous 
relatives and others. Many religionists, both priests 
and laymen, have selected the above passage, and 
others of like import, scattered through that book, 
and held them up as sure evidence of my pantheism. 
Many have asked for explanations, and wished me to 
vindicate myself from the charge. The only explana- 
tion or vindication I have to offer is this: if the above 
language, in its plain, common sense construction, 
teaches pantheism, then am I a pantheist, and never 
wish to be any thing else. If to hold that in truly 
loving and honoring human beings, I love and honor 
God; that in doing good to men, I worship God ; 
that in practically doing homage to truth, justice, 
mercy and goodness, I pay the highest and only 
homage to Him who is, in himself, the perfect em- 
bodiment and representative of these attributes, be 
pantheism, then am I a pantheist. Such pantheiem 
did Jesus, and Paul, and John teach. 

As I was tossing and rolling on lake Erie the 

other day, one said, ‘ Are you apantheist?’ ‘ What,’ 
I asked, ‘do you mean by that?’ ‘One,’ said he, 
‘who sees Godin every thing, and associates Him 
with every thing.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘ I am not a pan- 
theist, for I can see no God of justice and goodness 
in war, in the gallows, in slavery, in drunkenness, in 
sectarianism, in Priestcraft, or King or President- 
craft; I see no God in any law, constitution, court, 
legislature, book or decree, that empowers man to 
slay, to enslave, or in any way to oppress and injure 
his brother. I see no God in a meeting-house, in a 
Sabbath, in water-baptism, or in any observance that 
has no bearing on the purity, elevation and happiness 
of man. I see no God in the sickness and death of 
children ; in gouts, rheumatisms, fevers, scrofula, con- 
sumption, dyspepsia, and the thousand and one dis- 
eases, not that “flesh is heir to,” but which men 
bring on themselves by violations of those just and 
holy laws of health under which God has placed us. 
When human beings die in childhood, youth or man- 
hood, I see in it the work of man, and not of God; as 
I do in the death of the victims of war, slavery, drun- 
kenness, piracy and assassination. One of Zachary 
Taylor’s slaves runs away; he pursues the panting 
fugitive with bloodhound and rifle, and shoots him 
down. I see in this no God, but Zachary Taylor,— 
the slave-breeder and slave-trader, the President of a 
Republic, and supreme head of the Whig party. I 
see no God in the execution of Goode; but Deacon 
Briggs, and a‘l abettors of the gallows, When hu- 
man beings die as the result of their own violations of 
divine law, written on their physical or social nature, 
God has nothing to do with it, except to keep in 
force his own fixed laws. No violations of those laws 
can pass with impunity. And God never inflicts 
physical pains and penalties for violations of moral 
law; nor moral penalties for violations of physical 
law. My friend,’ I continued, ‘it is one of the great 
curses of this nation, that its churches and clergy see 
God in every thing—are pantheists. For they see God 
in slavery, war, the gallows. The sword, the gun, 
the bayonet, and bombshell; the fetter, chain, and 
whip ; Constitution, Whiggery, Democracy, Church 
organizations, Sabbaths, sectarianism and the Bible, 
constitute the God of this people. I differ from you 
and others in this: I can see no God in any thing that 
is hating, unjust, revengeful and wicked; I do see 
Him in all that is loving, kind, forgiving and just. I 
see God in every thing that is in the Bible, the Con- 
stitution or the government, that is good; I see an 
evil spirit in all that enslaves men, or makes them 
drunken ; in all that involves, necessarily, the physi- 
cal, intellectual, social or moral destruction or degra- 
dation of man.’ 

Why do men enslave, hang, shoot and rob their 
fellow-beings? Could they do it, if they were train- 
ed to see God in man, and to feel that the wrongs 
they do to men, they do to God? But now, the reli- 
gion of the land sends men’s thoughts wandering off 
into the illimitable void to hunt up something to love 
and worship as God. They find something which 
they call God, to whom they sing and pray, build 
temples, offer oblations, and consecrate days—and 
thus they glorify Him. Then they come back to 
earth, seize and sell their fellow-beings, shoot, stab 
and hang them, and inflict on them, by law and with- 
out law, every possible wrong and outrage—all in the 
name of that abstract being whom they find seated in 
state far away from this world, and whom they honor 
as God. 

So thus we differ: my God lives and breathes, is 
manifest in the flesh in man; theirs lives in a meet- 
ing-house and a Sabbath; mine is seen in every child, 
in every slave, in every drunkard, in every mangled 
victim of war, in Washington Goode, in every victim 
of human wrath and revenge ; theirs in water baptism 
and the communion; in the Constitution, the sword 
and the gallows. Mine lives in every grass and leaf, 
blooms in every flower, whispers in every breeze, and 
thunders in every tempest and volcano; theirs roars 
in the musketry, the cannon and bombshell, shouts in 


‘| ed prayer, and a sermon. Indeed, Iam not a pan- 


whip, clanks in the fetter. I feel God in the sweet 
merriment of a happy child, and in the melody of 
mutual affection and sympathy ; they, in an oral, stat- 


theist; for there are a great many things in which I 
can see no traces of God. 

But I must stop. I had a pleasant and profitable 
time roving through New York State. I had searce- 
ly set my foot on the soil of Ohio, before I was called 
upon to speak for peace and anti-slavery. By the 
way, I was cordially welcomed to two Presbyterian 
houses and one Baptist house; and that, too, on 
Sunday. I said, ‘Something has happened to me or 
to the people, or it would not be thus.’ 

HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


HOW IS IT? 

If a person of intelligence and candor, and yet en- 
tirely unacquainted with the history of the American 
Church during the last thirty years, could be found 
to sit in judgment on her case, and to decide, between 
her and the abolitionists, on hearing the testimony of 
her advocates and apologists alone--whatever might be 
his estimate of the abolitionists--he would unavoidably 
come to the conclusion, that the church had ever sus- 
tained an excellent reputation, previous to the time 
when the friends of the slave—finding, beyond a 
doubt, that she was the stronghold of slavery—com- 
menced doing battle against her. 

All the arguments and complaints of these church- 
men carry on their face an impression of former un- 
exampled goodness on the part of the church. 
* What!’ exclaim they, ‘ would you tear down all the 
churches, destroy all that is good and holy among 
us, merely because some of them may not, perhaps, 
be just what you would have them with regard to sla- 
very?’ ‘Why,’ ask they, ‘ are you continually berat- 
ing and belaboring the church ?‘is not your business 
with slavery?’ Most certainly it is, and we have no 
intention of assaulting any thing ‘good and holy,’ 
in the church, or any where else. But, whenever 
and wherever we may discover the prowling enemy 
of Humanity, though he may wear an angel’s robe, 
we shall not hesitate to give him battle. That friend 
of humanity, Theodore Parker, has said, that men 
will sometimes worship the robe, when the angel has 
long since flown. No truth can be more evident; 
but he did not state the worst. When Satan himself 
has appropriated that angel’s robe to his own uses, 
they do not discover the fraud; they will not see, 
they will not believe, that other than an angel can 
wear an angel’s robe. Herein is the ‘ great mystery” 
of ‘ ANTI-EVERYTHING Goop,’ with which our oppo- 
nents are pleased to christen us. Letthem call us by 
whatever name best suits their tastes— 


‘A rose, 
By any other name, will smell as sweet.” 











There are mighty evils in the church. If foul spir- 
its are in good company, so mrfth the worse. Let the 
church be purged! But her friends fear reform; 
can it be that they see not the necessity? Reform 
must come; nothing can be gained by delay; much 
may be lost. Of all enemies opposing the progress 
of the anti-slavery reform, the most formidable, the 
most bitter, is found in the church. Its name is le- 
gion. When we shall have surmounted this obstacle, 
our success will be certain, our triumph speedy and 
complete. That time must come. Either the evil 
must be purged out, or the good won out of the 
church. Let the good decide for themselves, and 
come out, and legion then may do her worst. 

But the idea that the church, until recently, has 
sustained a good reputation, is most assuredly errone- 
ous. She has not stood well, even in the estimation 
of her bosom friends—if, properly speaking, she may 
be said to have stood at all. The stiff, ‘evangelical’ 
Christians, long ago, charged the more ‘liberal’ ones 
with coldness, heartlessness, destitution of a living, 
moving, abiding faith; and many of the accused, 
perhaps all the candid ones, acknowledged the truth, 
and sighed and yearned for more life—or, rather, for 
some life. Pastors freely admitted that the clergy 
had not been true to their trust—had not done their 
duty. This they perceived was the true cause of the 
uproar about ‘come-outerism.’ But they did not ap- 
prehend much of a storm, A somewhat stricter life, 
a warmer devotion to their religious and social duties, 
they imagined, would be like oil upon the heaving 
waters of strife. They thought to still the tempest, 
and bring back the weary wanderer; but their faith 
was not sufficient for the work. Would that it were 
sufficient to enable them to leave the work! May 
God help them! ‘Man cannot live by bread alone.’ 
Liberal Christians, in their turn, showed clearly the 
bigotry, superstition, hypocrisy, uncharitableness, 
&e., of their opponents. Differing sects fought val- 
iantly on all sides; and although no one sect of them 
all could morally sustain itself, nevertheless, like the 
Kilkenny cats, each was abundantly successful in an- 
nihilating its adversary. Bootless to the combatants 
(and spurless, too, in the result,) were the achieve- 
ments of that ever memorable day. There they all 
lay, at the termination of that great battle, signally 
defeated. 

Not one of them was left to crow 

Over a vanquished, fallen foe. 

And where that contention left the champions of sects 
and churches, Humanity still sees them, nothing prof- 
ited by the lapse of time. Can we expect any thing 
from these dry bones of the church? Why should 
we spare the churches? What can we hope to gain 
by silence? Acrrarion alone will purify her ele- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, maugre the distinctions of Unitarian 
and Trinitarian, all sects united in the worship of a 
trinity, before which they all do bow, with a rever- 
ence little abated, even unto this day. The ‘three 
persons ’ referred to are 

War, Slavery and the Gallows. 


nation. Their ‘ power and glory’ men are beginning 
duly to appreciate. The time is fast approaching 
when this hideous monster will be dethroned for a 
barbarous heathen god, and the Son of Man shall 
reign, even in ‘the land of the free, and the home of 
the brave.’ OLD COLONY. 





From the New York Tribune. 


REFORM IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


WarTERLOO0, Seneca Co., N. Y., June 7 . 
Within the last few days, there has been per) in 
the Quaker meeting-house near this village, a large 
meeting, composed mainly of members of orseceders 
from the Society of (Hicksite) Friends. It was call- 
ed for the purpose of forming a new religious or- 
ganization of a more liberal and _reformatory charac- 
ter than that of the old sects. The movement orig- 
inated in a conscientious dissatisfaction with the 
frigid indifference or unyielding hostility to the re- 
forms of the age, manifested by the leaders of the 
Quaker Society. Year after year had the earnest 
opponents of Intemperance, Slavery and War sought 
to procure such action on these questions as they 
thought was required by the principles which the 
Society had so long professed. Many of their num- 
ber had been disowned for no cause save their ac- 
tivity in reformatory associations, while others were 
subjected to the constant pressure of religious bi 
try and intolerance. Among those disowned for this 
cause was the venerable Isaac T. Hopper of New- 
York, the late and deeply lamented Charles Marriott, 
and Nicholas Hallock of Milton, and Joseph A. Dug- 
dale of Ohio, both able ministers of the iety. 

_ The call for the Convention whose sessions have 
just been concluded, was issued by a Conference of 
members of the Genesee Yearly Me ing of Friends. 


It proposed, asa substitute for the old Quaker or- 
ganization, whereby the Yearly Meeting is endowed 
with ecclesiastical power over the 


Yearly Meeting, being free from the necessity of 
jntecmeddling with merely Iosel allhire. ued thon the 


BER 


The ‘substance or essence’ of these needs no expla- , 








the warrior’s revengeful cry, resounds in the slave 





Till sense is pain, and reason's hurt or lost. 


difficult, not to say unworthy, effort to enforce a rig- 
id uniformity in respect to theological opinions and 





























Nicuoras Hatrock, of Milton, and Josern A. Due- 
pate and Rurs Dvepace, of Ohio. 


of Go’ 

The subj brought before the meeting were of 
a practical nature. Intemperance, Slavery, War, 
Licentiousness, Land Monopoly, the Rights and 
Wrongs of Woman, Priestcraft, Sectarianism, Cap- 
ital Punishment, &c., all received some share of at- 
tention. A general Address, (written by Thomas 
McClintock,) setting forth the views of the meeting 
in relation to these subjects, and defining the position 
of Congregational Friends in respect to questions of 
Theology, was unanimously adopted. Congress was 
memorialized for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories, and the inter 
state slave trade, and against the extension of slavery 
to California and New Mexico, The Legislature 
of New York was memorialized in opposition to Cap- 
ital Punishment. 

The spirit of the meeting, and its position toward 
Reformers of all classes, is exhibited in the follow- 
ing Address, which was unanimously and even en- 
thusiastically adopted :— 

ADDRESS TO REFORMERS. 
To all honest and devoted laborers in the various 


horere in the oariows 
day. the Yearly Mecing of Congregational Friends |° 


sendeth greeting : 
BeLtovep Fruenps— 

Assembled, in obedience to the call of duty, for 
the promotion of pure and undefiled religion through- 
out the world, our souls have been stirred by an 
honest desire to strengthen the hands and encourage 
the hearts of those who, in the midst of obloquy and 
reproach, are struggling, through the various reform- 
atory associations of the present day, to abolish the 
giant evils which have so long cursed and degraded 
the human family. Having broken the ties of par- 
ty and sect, under a solemn conviction that they are 
incompatible with the freedom of the soul, anda 
mighty obstacle to the progress of the human race 
in Laevidies and goodness, we have been drawn to- 
gether for our spiritual strength and elevation, and 
by a common sympathy in every work of practical 
righteousness and a common desire to find a basis 
of union for all the friends of God and Humanity— 
a common platform, on which they may meet in per- 
fect harmony with the laws of their being, and the 
equal relations which our Father in Heaven has es- 
tablished for them. Such a basis of universal fellow- 
ship we have sought, not in creeds and forms, but in 
love to man, and in those principles of runDAMEN- 
TAL MORALITY which are the elements of all true re- 
ligion, and which are so clearly set forth in the pre- 
cepts, and so beautifully illustrated in the life, of 
Christ. While your associations are devoted, each 
specially to one or another of the various branches 
of Reform, ours is designed to embrace them all in 
one common brotherhood, and to open a channel 
through which those engaged in one department 
may help those who are toiling in another, and _ re- 
ceive and impart the strength which is derived from 
communion with God and kindred spirits. Standing 
upon this platform, we rejoice to greet you as fellow- 
laborers with us in the great work of Human Re- 
demption and Salvation, and to tender you our hearty 
God-speed in the work to which you have been 
called. 

In the field of moral no less than in that of phys- 
ical effort, there is an absolute necessity for a divi- 
sion of labor—a necessity arising on the one hand 
from the magnitude and variety of the work to be 
accomplished, and on the other from the great diver- 
sity of gifts in the different classes of the human 
family. The attention of one class may be partic- 
ularly called to the evils of Intemperance ; another 
may be inspired to do battle with’ the gigantic sin of 
slavery ; a third to denounce and expose the atroci- 
ties and crimes of War, and another for the aboli- 
tion of the Gallows, and the adjustment of the whole 
pena! code to the Christian law of Forgiveness; 
another may be cailed of God to arrest the tide of 
sexual Impurity; the province of another may be 
to seek a remedy for the blighting evils of Poverty, 
to protest against the tyrany of Wealth, the monop- 
oly of Land, or to harmonize the relations of men in 
Industrial Associations; another class may be impell- 
ed to labor for the restoration of Woman to the in- 
alienable rights of which she has been so long de- 
spoiled ; others may seek the overthrow of a despot- 
ic and merciless Priesthood, to call mankind away 
from reliance upon empty forms and the observance 
of holy days, and to consecrate all time to the ser- 
vice of God; and still another class may devote their 
energies to Physiological Reform, or to the sacred 
work of Education. But, as all moral evils spring 
from the same root, so is the work of abolishing 
them essentially ove work. Here we exhort the 
friends of Reform, in whatever portion of the moral 
vineyard they are called to labor, to remember that 
they are one Brotherhood, and should therefore be of 
one heart and one mind. We are deeply impressed 
with the conviction that not only is an earnest devo- 
tion to one philanthropic enterprise consistent with 
a hearty interest in every work of Reform, but that 
our usefulness and efficiency in our several spheres 
will be proportioned to our just appreciation of the 
labors of others, and to our diligence in cultivating 
the spirit of Universal Unity. The narrow bigotry 
which leads us to form an exaggerated estimate of 
our own immediate labors, and to undervalue the 
toils and sacrifices of others not less devoted than 
ourselves to the welfare of mankind, is at war with 
the whole genius of Reform, and a mighty hindrance 
to our moral and spiritual growth. The friends of 
Humanity, of every class, should sedulously cultivate 
the spirit of harmony and mutual co-operation so 
beautifully described by one of the prophets of Isra- 
el: ‘They helped every one his neighbor; and every 
one said to his brother, Be of good courage. So the 
carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and he that 
smootheth with the hammer him that smote the anvil, 
saying, It is ready for the soldering; anp HE FAST- 
ENED IT WITH NAILS THAT IT SHOULD NOT BE 
MOVED.’ Isaiah vii. 6, 7. 

We admonish you, beloved fellow-laborers, to 
be steadfast and immovable in your adherence to 
fandamental principles, to Right and Truth in oppo- 
sition to the maxims of a worldly expediency. Be 
true, under all circumstances, to your highest con- 
victions, to the voice of Duty in your own souls. 
Let no temporary good, no impatience for immedi- 
ate results, tempt you to swerve from the line of strict- 
est rectitude. Remember that duty is yours, while 
consequences are God’s. Enter into no compromise 
with the evils which you seek to exterminate. While 
you deal kindly and patiently with those who set 
themselves in srereive to the cause of Reform, 
seeking to win them to the right way in the spirit of 
love, we exhort you also to be bold and tearless in 
proclaiming the truths you are set to defend. Let 
your rebukes of sin be tempered with kindness, but 
give no place to that false charity which shrinks 

rom the utterance of an important truth from the 
fear of giving offence. 

We entreat you also to be faithful to the trath in 
dealing with the corrupt parties and sects which lend 
their influence to sustain injustice, oppression and 
crime. The Church which sanctions or apologizes for 
slave and war, or which refuses or neglects to take 
the side of the oppressed or down-trodden, is con- 
trolled by the spirit of practical infidelity and athe- 
ism. The Ministry which is zealous for creeds and 
forms, bur utters no efficient testimony against the 

pular sins of the age, is not a Christian, but an in- 
fidel Ministry; and we counsel you, by your rev- 
erence for God and your love for man, to lend it no 
support. Be not deceived by the nt wiles, nor 
awed ans pane Rpg? by the 
Chaure a Ministry. Though the hosts of 
sect and party are encamped on every side, be not 
dismayed nor disheartened, for in the conflict with 


emas of such a}j 


Your 
of the Divine Will in your own hearts, not to or- 
ganizations, which, however holy in their and 
purpose, are but the instrumentalities adapted to the 
condition and wants of mankind. . 
A deep sympathy for you under the manifold trials 
and discouragements which throng your pathway, 
and an ardent desire that you may prove faithful 
even unto death, constrains us, as your equal breth- 
ren, to offer you these words of admonition and cheer. 
Receive them, we pray Pam in the spirit of love, and 
0 


so far as shal und to accord with your own 
highest pe om let them be duly impressed 
upon your minds and hearts. 


Finally, dear friends, be vigilant in the work to 

which you are called ; and may the God of Truth in- 

spire you with wisdom and strength, and crown your 

labors with glorious sucess. 

Si on behalf of the Yearly Meeting of 
jonal Friends, held near Waterloo, 

Senaca Co., N. Y., from the 4th to the 6th of 

the Sixth month, 1849. 


THO'S M’CLINTOCK, 
RHODA DE GARMO, ¢ Cl? 





From the Boston Olive Branch. 

PENCILLINGS IN ENGLAND. 

BY D. W. GOLDEN. 

WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 
Perhaps there is no author who is loved by a great- 
er number of persons than Mary Howitt. She has 
the happy faculty of throwing her own simple, earn- 
est, beautiful Aeart into every thing that she writes. 
If she discourses upon flowers—either in poetry or 
rose—immediately an odor of daffodils, roses and 
early violets surrounds the reader, and he sees, with 
a mental vision, waving cornfields, ‘clover nooks,’ 
and gentle pastures. Her faith in man is actually 
grand; her daily life—as seen through her writ- 
ings—is simple, sweet, and chaste. Of William 
Howitt, it cannot be said he is so gentle as his wife; 
he is more mgged and terse, and is often times ep- 
igrammatic. is love of nature, likehers, is strong, 
but his indignation at wrong-doing is more impetu- 
ous and fiery. For instance, see his letters in the 
People’s Journal upon the game-laws, and his ‘ Aris- 
tocracy of England’ Having an invitation to tea 
with them at ‘The Elms,’ one evening, I gladly ac- 
cepted it, and mounted an omnibus at the ‘ Flower 
Pot’ in Bishopgate street, that would drop me at ‘ The 
Elms,’ in Clapton, a pleasant suburb of London. 
I was told that I should know the spot at once, by 
the tall and wide-spreading elms that stood in its 
fore-ground, and I was not disappointed. The man- 
sion is a large, well-proportioned brick building, 

inted white, and looking the very picture of an 

a suburban country seat. The omnibus stop- 

ped a moment for me; a few steps brought me to 
the entrance gate, and nervously jerking the bell- 
knob, I stood, with a strange mixture of feelings, 
awaiting the moment when I should stand, face to 
face, with the authoress who had so often minis- 
tered to my pleasures away in America. My card 
went up, and I followed it shortly after. The draw- 
ing room was small, but exceedingly recherche, and 
decorated with choice paintings, books and furniture. 
As [ entered, I noticed a woman sitting upon a small 
rosewood sofa, at the farther extremity of the room— 
itwas Mary Howirt. She rose, and witha grace- 
ful kindness received me, and introduced me to her 
husband and children. She was not beautiful, in 
the common sense of that word, and yet came very 
near being so. She was better looking than that 
term alone would imply. She was tall and stately, 
without the least stiffness; had dark, beautiful hair, 
and eyes, the color of which it is difficult to describe, 
yet radiating smiles of sweetness, like evening stars. 
She has a slight defect in the teeth, as they protrude 
so much as to mar the otherwise very charming ap- 
pearance of her face. She was dignified, and yet 
complaisant, and looked very little like an authoress, 
being so robust and full of life. I saw the recut of 
her writings; she is herself well when she 
writes, and her exuberance of spirits and gentle 
goodness overflow upon the page before her. She 
was richly dressed, with no allusions to her guondam 
association with the Quakers, and acted like a per- 
fect lady. I use the word in its true, not its hack- 
neyed sense. I spoke to her of the general admira- 
tion Americans feel for her translations of Fredrika 
Bremer’s stories, and might have said the same with 
with truth; of her cwn writings, prose and poetry, 
had I not detested all approaches to flattery. 
Alluding to Miss Bremer’s tales, she said—‘It is 
one of the strongest wishes of my heart, to visit your 
wonderful country; and as for William end me, we 
have promised each other to go as soon as we can 
leave things here.’ 
I understand from her, that when they come, they 
intend writing a work upon us, our institutions, man- 
ners, scenery, &c. &c., and it will be the first just 
work upon America, written by an English man or 
woman. It cannot fail of being fair and candid, for 
the Howitts are at heart republicans, and adwire 
America. Mary Howitt has for several years had a 
sister living in Cincinnati, but she died the winter 
before last, to the great sorrow of her English friends. 
Mrs. Howitt’s last work, ‘A Tale of Ohio, is a 
history of that sister’s children for a year, and the 
main incidents were written in Cincinnati by her, 
and sent over to England, to be retouched by Mary 
Howitt’s inimitable pen. 

After tea, we went into the garden, to view the 
leasant, setting sun, and wander among flowers. 
t was a delightful spot, and worthy of the genius of 
Mary Howitt. I could see from the lawn, the gen- 
tle slopes of Middlesex in the distance, as beautiful 
as the scenery of a fairy tale. Naturally, the con- 
versation turned upon the scenery of America, and 
if my tongue was voluble with praises of our mam- 
moth lakes, everlasting rivers and gigantic moun- 
tains, the fault lay in America, not in me. When 
we returned into the house, I was agreeably surpris- 
ed with the presence of some fellow-countrymen and 
women. Catlin, the artist of Indian life, was there 
in a glow of the spirits peculiar to him. Anna Cora 
Mowatt, the talented authoress and actress, added 
the beauty of her countenance to the scene, and a 
young Bostonian just from Greece, with myrtles 
from Parnassus, and reliques from the Tuileries, was 
overflowing with republican ardor. It was like be- 
ing transported suddenly into an American drawing- 
room; and when some one proposed to test by vote 
the political complexion of the party, the proposition 
was received with laughter and acclamation, and 
Republicanism won the day! 

nvard has since been warmly welcomed by the 
Howitts, as well as by English royalty, nobility and 
people, for his wonderful panorama of the Missis- 
sippi. It is much to be regretted that he and Catiin 
should be at swords’ points, but such is the fact 
Catlin was concerned in the spurious Panorama 
which has met with such ill success, and wrote a 
pamphlet derogatory of Banvard’s character. 

: But, to return to the Howitts. Witu1am Howitr 
is a fine-looking, middle-sized man, nearly bald, with 
delicatel blue eyes, and an open, benevolent fore- 
head. He is rather abrupt in his voice and manner, 
and since his unfortunate connection with Saunders, 
of the People’s Journal, by which he was ruined, a 
certain bitterness has been apparent both in his coun- 
tenance and writing, the natural result of low health 
and spirits; but he is a writer of undoubted genius 
and pers mado stewed re rapidity and terse- 
ness, 1s exceedin ind to s ers—especi- 
ee to Americans. Ne ven Pe 
nen a ae saiae 4 to an marriage. He was 

é chem wo perhaps, twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars, and married her eter « fi 
of love. For a marri 








He gave up his business, and with h; 
Peso gay with his. family 1 


sulted in his pecuniary ruin. He has jp, 
the ‘ Homes and Haunts of the Engi A 
has had a large sale, and she continues her § 
translations, while he is connected wit) the 
‘Standard of Freedom’ newspaper. 
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Medical and Surgical Office, 
No 3 Bromriecp Sraezt, Bostoy, 
Wake all diseases affecting the hum : 
are treated on eclectic sdapisios, — 
of medicine contain invaluable truths—but no » 
system comprehends all. We labor to accumulat 
from each and all those truths, which have borne the 
test of practical experiment. We refuse to be ci 
eumscribed, or limited, knowing that all that : 
vine is progressive. We therefore gather our 
mation of disease and treatment from all sources and 
use all the remedies which the Creator has provided 
for the cure of human infirmity. 

Our treatment is chiefly confined to CHRONIC ap) 
OBSTINATE cases which have arrested all the op;. 
nary remedies, as Lung, Liver, Stomach and Uterine 
complaints—Rheumatism, Scrofula, Old Sores, 4}, 
scesses, Fistulas, Piles, Worms, Dyspepsia, Nervous 
Diseases, Spinal Affections, Catarrh, Diseases of the 
Eyes, Ears, Throat, and every other part of the body 
internally and externally. rs 

Examinations made, and advice given in 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 

JAMES McALLISTER & CO., Proprietors, 

Office No. 3 Bromfield street, Boston, and No 
127 Chambers street, New York. - 
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WHITAKER’S 
PORTABLE MINIATURE 
SOLAR LAMP, 
FOR WHICH A PATENT IS NOW PENDING, 


te’ THE CHEAPEST AND MOST PERFECT 
LIGHT EVER KNOWN! 





{ee Lamp is so constructed, that not a particle of 
light can come in contact with the eye, when used 
for : 


Reading, Writing, Sewing, or for any practicable 
purposes. 

Also, with a new method of introducing heated ais 
only to the flame, by which we obtain as strong, bri. 
liant, and perfect a light, while burnt with whale 
oil, lard, or pot drippings, (free from salt and water.) 
as can be obtained from any other Lamp while used 
with the best sperm oil, gas, or camphene. 

There is also a guard around the burners, by which 
all the oil which flows over the other lamps is, with 
this, conducted back to the fountain, by which we ob- 
viate the greatest objection to oil lamps,—namaly, 
want of cleanliness. 

It will emit light equal to six sperm candles, ats 
cost of less than one half cent per hour, of so pures 
nature as not to cause bread toasted over it to taste or 
smell, any more than when done by the most pe- 
fect fire. 

Manufactured wholly by ENDICOTT & SU\X- 
NER, 106 Elm street, New York, and for sale by 

I. PERKINS, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
Cor. Harrison Avenue and Northampton street. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
No. 42 Bromfield st., three doors from Tremont st. 
te A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


ALSO FOR SALE, 

Davis's GALVANIC BATTERIES for Medica! 
purposes ; with instructions for using them. Like- 
wise, Mrs. Cooke’s POLISHING IRONS; to polish 
with starch, free from any other kind of polish. Pe 
tent secured. Jan. 12 


The Sabbath Quéstion. 


ROCEEDINGS of the Anti-Sabbath Convention 
held at the Melodeon, Boston, March 23d mf 
24th ; containing the speeches of Charles ©, Burleigh 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, John W. Browne, Theodor 
Parker, Henry C. Wright, Lucretia Mott, Parke 
Pillsbury, Samuel May, Jr., and John M. Spear; * 
gether with an exhibition of the spirit of the (ry 
and the religious press. Also embodying the we" 
of Luther, Malancthon, Tyndale, Calvin, Bars 
Dymond, Paley, and Archbishop Whately, as to \ 
Jewish nature of the Sabbath. The whole making! 
very neat and compact pamphlet of 168 pages. Price, 
25 cents single; five copies for ome dollar; 2 00 pe 
dozen. Every friend of human prégress should « 
deavor to procure a copy of this pamphlet, and to ci! 
culate it far and wide. For sale by BELA MARS! 
25 Cornhill, and also at 21 Cornhill. 








‘WASH AND BE HEALED.’ 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
AND HERALD OF REFORMS. 
FoR 1849. 


JOEL BHEW, M. 


fig: object of this Journal is to explain, in « man 
ner suited to the capacity of all, the new and ee 
ebrated system called Hyproratuy, or the Wari 
Cung—a system which is, deservedly, fast gaining 
popular favor, and which, in efficacy to cure and pre- 
vent disease, is unparalleled in the healing art. = 
aystem embraces a wide range of particulars, all of 
which may be stated in the general term, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. | 
Bathing, Clothing, Air, Ventilation, Food, Drinks, 
Exercise, Tobacco, or whatever tends to the presert®" 
tion, or the destruction of the body or mind, W 
treated in this Journal. 
THE WATER-CURE, ra 
Now well established, is peculiarly favorable to %* 
treatment of the maladies, both chronic and woe 
which the human body is subject. We hope, — 
teach our readers the best modes of rREvENTINS 
well as cunino disease. 
THIS JOURNAL pee 
Will be published monthly, containing thirty- ‘ 
‘arge octavo pages of the best matter, with referent 
0 the application of this system, together with a2 
resting Misce.iany, on the following 
TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
SINGLE copy, ONE YEAR, 
Five copies, ONE YEAR, 
To receive attention, letters and orders must, 
cases, be post-PAxD, 4nd directed to : me 
FOWLERS & W ELL, 
Curwton Haut, 131 Nassav strert, NEW ong - 
te" Volume Eleven commenced January, the 
All subscribers will commence and close wt 
‘ear. : 
rs Postmasters, Tracwenrs, and Crercr™®* > 
uthorized to receive subscriptions for these Journ 
Bera Marsu, 25 Cornhill, is agent for Bosto™ _ 
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Autobiography of Henry C. Wright 


UMAN LIFE: Illustrated in my in Mr 
perience asa Child, a Youth, anda *e 
{lenry Clarke Wright. ‘There is properly 2° At 
y; only biography.’—R. W. se. Price 
ust published, and for sale Ree 4 MARSA 
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